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The teaching profession has the po- 
tential for offering to its members the 
greatest of opportunities for service 
to mankind and at the same time pro- 
viding for personal associations and 
relationships of unequalled value. The 
school setting is normally a wholesome 
one in which to work. The responsibili- 
ties of the school present a challenge 
to each and every teacher which re- 
quires a spirit of cooperation and uni- 
fied devotion to duty that cannot be 
denied—a professional “esprit de corps” 
which implies enthusiasm, devotion, and 
a common spirit of jealous regard for 
the honor and integrity of the group 
and for each member within the group. 

Yet in too many instances we find 
this common spirit is lacking in a group 

of teachers within a school. Rather 
than see the good qualities in our 
fellow teachers, we note only their 
weaknesses, and come to criticise our 


contemporaries and stress only their 
shortcomings in ways which are profes- 
sionally unethical. Terms such as “‘per- 
sonality conflicts,” “professional jeal- 
ousy”’ and the like are frequently heard 
among teachers—and such phrases do 
not reflect ‘esprit de corps,”—far 
from it. And it is a disheartening pic- 
ture to comprehend. In a profession 
where the total development and growth 
of the youth of our nation is the ulti- 
‘mate goal, such conflicting aspects 
have no proper place. 

In the main, teachers are good people 
—intelligent, personab'e, and _ stable. 
They are also human, and as such have 
shortcomings and at times err in judg- 
ment. But generally the fine qualities 
far outshadow the limitations. It is 
too bad, in a profession such as ours, 
in which adjustment to life and to so- 
ciety is so important, that we are un- 
able ourselves to adjust to our fellow 


teachers. Instead we let petty bicker- 
ings, jealousy, and strife play a major 
role. These conflicts affect the teacher; 
they are reflected in his teaching; and 
the pupils sense the insecurity and 
emotional e.ements in the school room. 

We have common goals; we have 
professona!l interests and responsibili- 
ties in common; and we have a unified 
challenge before us. In order to attain 
these objectives, it is essential that we 
work as a team, helping each other in 
common interests and utilizing the best 
of our talents to the benefit of all. 
This requires a spirit of cooperation and 
high regard for our associates. Personal 
conflicts, hidden criticisms, and un- 
ethical professional attitudes toward 
one another defeat our purpose. It is 
essential that we establish and main- 
tain to its highest level a professional 
“esprit de corps.” 

Charles Hardaway 
Editor 
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Basic Principles in Financing Education 


Today public education is suffering 
from neglect caused by two wars and 
the effects of an inflated economy. Many 
educational problems have emerged 
during the last decade, but the shortage 
of teachers and classrooms are the two 
most serious problems. Both of these 
conditions have been confounded by 
a tidal wave of en- 
rollment. In many 
localities, shortages 
of classrooms and 
teachers could have 
been alleviated had 
there been ade- 
quate school funds 
available. 

Increased gov- 
ernmental costs at 
all levels of government have resulted 
in keen competition for the tax dollar, 
and public education has found it in- 
creasingly difficult to get its fair share 
of that dollar. 

School costs have risen rather sharply 
during the last decade, and many states 
and local districts have explored new 
sources of school tax revenue. Some 
new sources are being drawn upon at 
present in an effort to provide much 
needed funds. However, it seems that 
it takes nothing short of chaos in the 
schools to stir the public to action. 


State funds for public education have 
been increased generally, and there has 
been a slight increase in federal funds 
for certain phases of public education. 
Local funds have been supplemented by 
state and federal funds, and with an in- 
crease in amounts provided by all three 
levels of government, the school are 
still inadequately financed. 

It is difficult to believe that our 
schools could be in such financial dif- 
ficulty during the most properous and 
productive period in the history of our 
country. 


The Origin and Value of Principles 
In considering principles basic to 
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educational finance, it is necessary that 
we understand what a principle is, how 
it Originates, and why it is valuable. 

A principle is a guide to action which 
has been tested and found acceptable 
from the standpoints of desirability and 
practicability. | 

Theory or practice may produce prin- 
ciples. If a principle is stated in theory, 
it then must be tried either in practice 
or in experimentation to test its worth- 
whileness and practicability. If it arises 
from practice, it emerges as a sound 
procedure by way of trail and error. 


Principles have value for us because 
they may serve us as guides and at the 
same time as checks to see if we are 
moving in the right direction. We may 
use principles as a justification for our 
actions as well as criteria with which to 
test the wisdom of those actions. 

Action based on principles is intelli- 
gent and sound. It is through the appli- 
cation of principles that theory becomes 
compatible with practice. Many times 
we fail to act because we have no sense 


of direction, and we then may turn to. 


principles for help. 


Principles Basic to School Finance 

Because they appear to be funda- 
mental in the present period, eleven 
principles of school finance have been 
selected for discussion. Thirty years ago 
some of these would not have been ac- 
cepted as basic, and future years will 
probably bring about additional changes 
in them. 

Increased state support of public edu- 
cation and reorganization of local 
school districts are movements which 
have given rise to new principles of 
school finance. Widespread adoption of 
the school budget as a valuable in- 
strument in scientific school manage- 
ment has produced at least one new 
principle and affected several others, 
and the tempo of change characteristic 
of modern life will surely bring about 
many more changes a few years hence. 


Let us now consider the eleven basic 
principles in financing public educa. 
tion. 

1. Provisions for financing public e¢. 
ucation are a responsibilty of the state | 


Education is a function of the state 
and each state has developed its own 
program of education through appropri. 
ate legal enactments. The state legisla. 
ture as revealed through numeroys | 
court decisions has complete contro | 
over education as long as its actions are 
consistent with constitutions of the ’ 
state and federal governments. Al 
powers possessed by local school cor. 
pations are delegated to them by the | 
State, and therefore they have no inher. 
ent powers or rights in providing finan. 
cial support for schools. 


Authority to raise and spend school 
revenue is delegated to local school 
corporations by the legislature, and 
State funds for public education are also 
authorized by the legislature. The state 
may not only authorize local corpora | 
tions to tax for school purposes, but it | 
may require them to do so. The power © 
of the legislature over financial provi- | 
sions for public education is plenary. 

2. The cost of public education should 
be borne equitably by all citizens of the ' 
State. 


For many years, a large percentage of 
the cost of public education was paid 
from property tax. During the last 
twenty years, sources of revenue other 
than property tax have been used to 
provide a substantial part of school © 
funds. This change has been brought — 
about largely by increased state sup — 
port, because state school funds are | 
taken mainly from revenue sources | 
other than property tax. Sales, income, 
property, and miscellaneous taxes are 
used now to supply school revenue. 


In our present economy, property is 
just one of many forms of wealth, and 
a system of taxation is needed that will | 
tax equitably all wealth without impos: — 
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3. All children of the state should 
have assurance of a well balanced basic 
program of education. | 

The basic program of education 
should include the essentials of a satis- 
factory program, and it should be de- 
fined objectively by minimum standards 
established by the state. 

Many states have followed principle 
number 3 by creating minimum founda- 
tion programs, and supporting a part of 
the cost of the programs with state 
funds. Over the past 15 years, many 


state school surveys have contained rec- © 


ommendations for the establishment of 
minimum foundation programs as a 
way of raising sub-standard programs 
to higher levels. 

The main purpose of a foundation 
program is a provide all children and 
youth of the state with a reasonably 
well balanced educational program re- 
gardless of where they attend school. 


4. The basic program of education 
required by the state should be financed 
jointly by state and local corporations. 

If the state places a requirement on 
a local corporation then it is reasonable 
to expect that the state should help pay 
the cost of meeting that requirement. 


Local corporations should be required 
to exercise a uniform tax effort as a 
means of becoming eligible for state 
funds. A system of equalized assess- 
ment ratios seems to be a fair and prac- 
tical method of arriving at a uniform 
tax effort. 


5. State support for the basic pro- 
gram should be determined by an objec- 
tive formula written into the finance 
Statute. 

The purpose of prescribing the for- 
mula in the state support statute is to 
reduce the possibility of partiality in 
the distribution of state funds. 

Pressure groups should not be able 
to bring about manipulations of the for- 
mula favorab!e to any local school cor- 
poration or group of corporations. In 
So far as is possible the formula should 
be described by the statute rather than 
by administrative rule, because execu- 
of the formula should be the function 
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of state school administrators, and not 
the definition of it. 


6. Funds for state support of the 
basic program should be provided by a 
legislature appropriation based on care- 
ful estimates of need. 

Under such a plan, the legislature 
would obligate the state to spend up to 
the limit of the appropriation in support 
of the basic program. If earmarked 
taxes were to provide the funds there 
would be no assurance of the amount 
available to the local corporations. 

A legislature appropriation distrib- 
uted by an objective formula enables 
the local budget maker to make reliable 
estimates of revenue. Reliable estimates 
are basic to sound financial planning. 

7. The plan for state support of the 
basic program should serve as an incen- 
tive for efficiency and economy in dis- 
trict and school organization. 

Small schools usually result from 
small attendance districts or administra- 
tive units, and, if a well balanced pro- 
gram is provided in school, the cost is 
usually exorbitant. If costs in a small 
school are kept down, then more than 
likely the program is severely limited 
and not well balanced. 


A plan of state support will defeat 
the purpose of its existence, if it nur- 
tures schoo!s and school districts that 
are too small to provide satisfactory 
enrollments. 

8. The state should support a part 
of the cost of school plant construction. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
states provide some financial asssistance 
in the construction of school buildings. 
In some of these states, the amount 
of support is enough to be helpful, 
while in others it is not. 

Some states have included state sup- 
port for school building construction 
as an integral part of suppport for the 
minimum foundation program. In other 
states, assistance for capital outlay has 
been kept separate from support of 
current expense. The latter p!an seems 
to be a sounder policy. 

There is danger in combining in one 
package state support for capital outlay 
and current expense. Local officials may 
channel current expense support to 


capital outlay. The state should take 
measures to insure that state funds 
will be used for purposes for which 
they were distributed. 


An educational program can be weak- 
ened greatly by the lack of adequate 
instructional materials and auxiliary 
services. The purpose of state support 
should be to strengthen all aspects 
of the program, and the educational 
program should not be robbed to pay 
for the building program. 


When states impose requirements on 
local school districts, the states event- 
ually step in to help support the cost 
of maintaining those requirements. This 
development is reflected throughout 
the history of school finance. 

Many states, including Indiana, are 
requiring local corporations to meet 
certain minimum standards in school 
plant construction. Therefore, it seems 
logical to expect the states to help meet 
the cost of complying with state re- 
quirements, and several have done this. 


The distribution of state funds for 
school plant construction should be 
regulated in such a way as fo stimulate 
the reorganization of districts and 
schoo!s that are too small for efficient 
and economica! operation. 


9. Local school corporations should 
be fiscally independent of other units 
of government. 

Fiscal independence of local school 
districts has become a cardinal prin- 
ciple of public education in the United 
States.' Citizens have been less willing 
to tolerate the evils of politics in the 
schools than in government in general. 


Fiscal independence means freedom 
within the limits of reason. Local initia- 
tive and progress may be seriously 
handicapped if local school districts are 
not free to initiate new ideas, im- 
prove existing programs, and to adapt 
educational programs to local desires 
and needs. 

Education, as has already been said, 


is a function of the state and it cannot 


Continued on page 61 


‘Burke, Arvid J., Financing Public 
Schools in the United States, p. 94. 
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A Look at Curriculum Problems in Indiana 


Donald M. Sharpe 


Director of Laboratory Experiences on Secondary Level, 


| appreciate your invitation to appear 
before you to discuss some of the prob- 
lems relating to the curricula of the 
schools of Indiana. First, let me say that 
it is a compliment to the Governor that 
he recognizes the importance of the 
curriculum. The curriculum, as | under- 
stand the term, re- 
fers to all those 
learning activities 
for which the school 
accepts responsibili- 
ty. You cannot ade- 
quately examine the 
curriculum without 
taking notice of 
those things which 
determine the cur- 
riculum—the amount 
of money available to the school, the 
kind of school district organization, and 
the preparation of teachers. And as 
much as you might like to restrict your 
attention to, let us say, the content of 
courses in Indiana if you are going to 
carry out your assignment you cannot 
ignore the very real problem posed by 
our tiny, fragmented school districts. 
You cannot avoid examining the amount 
of money available and many other 
problems of which | know you are 
aware. 


| should say at the very start that 
while | am a member of the staff of 
Indiana State Teachers College | am 
Speaking as a professional individual 
and in no sense do | speak for the col- 
lege. | should add one other qualifica- 
tion. My remarks are pertinent only to 
secondary education and teacher educa- 
tion. Your chairman suggested that | 
write out my ideas and | am simply 
sharing those ideas with you. The limi- 
tations of time obviously precluded any 
extensive research. After | have fin- 
ished | will be very happy to discuss 
any point you care to raise or answer 
any queston to the best of my ability. 


Your chairman was very gracious in 
giving me _ considerab'e latitude in 
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which to operate. | would like to have 
you consider with me four points. which 
are not necessarily logically related to 
each other. First, | would like to make 
some general observations about the 
status of the secondary school curric- 
ula in Indiana. Second, | want to defend 
the theories behind modern education. 
Third, | would like to correct some erro- 
neous impressions about the nature of 
the preparation provided for teachers. 
And fourth, | would like to identify a 
promising curriculum development in 
Indiana. And if there is time | may make 
some suggestions of policies for a state- 
wide curricula improvement program. 
| assure you | will keep within my allot- 
ted time. 

The most urgent need of the second- 
ary curricu.a in Indiana is the improve- 
ment of the so-called General Education 
Continued on page 56 


The following two articles are the 
remarks of Dr. Donald M. Sharpe and 
Mr. Jameson G. Campaigne presented 
to the Governor’s Commission to Study 
Curricula in Indiana, October 12, 1954 

Chairman, Warren Roberts has de. 
fined the role of the commission as 
follows: 


“The Special Commission on Public 
Education in Indiana was called into ex. 
istence to review the public school 
curriculum in light of modern condi. 
tions. Perhaps the ost obvioums of 
modern conditions is the increasing rate 
of shrinkage of the social and political 
world. The major role of the com. 
mission is 0 narrow the range of pub- 
lic disagreeemnt over educational poli. 
cy and draw attention to major issues, 
Members of the faculties of the teach. 
ers colleges have rendered the commis- 
sion valuable service in this under- 
taking. We should look upon this com 
mission as a unipue opportunity fo clari- 
fy the public mind.” 


Which Directon For Indiana Education? 


Jameson G. Campaigne 


Editor, Editorial Page, The Indianapolis Star 


My remarks to the commission are 
not those of an expert in the field of 
education, but rather a layman, father 
and school patron interested in the con- 
tinuous improvement of education. The 
freedom of our people depends on the 
quality of their edu- 
cation. The progress 
of our people de- | 
pends on the quality 
of their education. 
Note | said the quali- 
ty, not the quantity. 
To educate our chil- 
dren to be free men 
and women should 
be the main purpose 
of our schools. 

What are free men and women? They 
are people who can think for them- 
selves. They are people who can decide 
between right and wrong on the basis 


of principle. They are people who dare 
to be different, who cannot be forced 
to conform to a thought pattern estab- 
lished by somebody else. They are peo: 
ple who constantly challenge the stand- 
ards of society or constantly uphold 
them depending on their differing views 
of their values to others and to society 
in general. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
troversy within the past few years about 
the purposes of education. The extreme 
viewpoints in this controversy take 
roughly these positions. On the one 
hand the “‘modern” thinker suggest that 
school is a place to make children hap- 
py, to keep them from facing up to 
competition, to allow them to choose 
their own courses and proceed aft a rate 
presumably selected by the child. Those 
“modern’’ thinkers want to end all 
grades, teach “group democracy” which 
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seems to mean the acceptance of the 
majority rule by all children and the 
creation of a common denominator that 

yates the brainy with the stupid and 
treats them all as “equals.” 

The “old fashioned” extremist is the 
one who wants to get rid of all the 
frills and fads, who wants to stick to 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
geography, history and grammar. It 
was good enough for him and it should 
be good enough for his son or daughter. 
He wants to go back to the old days 
and he thinks everything the ‘modern’ 
educationist is for is dangerous, un- 
American and faddish. 

Between these two extremes of edu- 


cational thinking, | think, lies the prop- 


er ground for compromise. Keeping 
always in mind that the purpose of 
education in a free society should be to 
educate for freedom, there can be found 
a common ground between those who 
advocate ‘interest’ and “integration” 
and those who demand ‘fundamentals 
and individualism.” 

There is no question that the empha- 
sis on interest has been a great ad- 
vance in American elementary and sec- 
ondary school education. Of course 
good teachers have always been able to 
interest pupils in their subject matter, 
no matter how dull it might seem. But 
many average and mediocre teachers 
have unquestionably been helped by the 
methods taught to them in schools of 
education by which they can inspire 
interest, cooperation and enthusiasm for 
subject matter. 

But durnig the past few years the 
emphasis on interest, in many of our 
schools, has become so great that the 
importance of subject matter has been 
neglected. In late 1953 at the annual 
meeting of the National Council for So- 
cial Studies the President of the Coun- 
cil, John H. Haefner took sharp issue 
with what he claimed has become the 
prevailing view of most leaders in the 
field of education, namely, that tech- 
nique has become an end in itself in 
teaching and training teachers, and that 
subject matter has been neglected and 
ignored. 

“We must never forget,” said Dr. 
Haefner, “that the techniques of instruc- 
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tion are the handmaiden, and not the 
mistress, of what is to be taught. A 
primary contribution of the social stud- 
ies instruction in the public school is 
to develop in young people the ability 
to think constructively and critically. 
We share with many other agencies the 
additional responsibility of developing 
the right attitudes and the will to act. 
But all three of these—the ability to 
think, the possession of right attitudes 
and the will to act—must have as their 
undergirding a firm foundation of fac- 
tual knowledge and understanding.” 

What evidence is there that the fund: 
amentals in education are not being 
taught in our schools as well as they 
might be, and what are these so-called 
‘‘fundamentals?”’ Dorothy Thompson 
describes them as basic instru- 
ments for dealing with the world around 
the child. These are language, numbers, 
geography, physiology, history and 
proper deportment. Through these he is 
able to stand on his own feet when he 
attains maturity and is able to perform 
the duties of life.” Miss Thompson adds, 
In short, education is discipline, de- 
signed to aid the child to distinguish 
between right and wrong, correct and 
incorrect and via the self control in- 
culcated by such disciplines to become 
a free and self reliant person.” 

In Indianapolis great strides are being 
made in returning to these basic dis- 
ciplines of education—disciplines that 
in many of our schools had been sadly 
neglected. | am certain that this neglect 
is prevalent in varying degrees through- 
out Indiana, as it is throughout the na- 
tion. | am also certain that unless our 
schools provide the disciplines of edu- 
cation to our children they cannot learn 
to live as free men and women, they will 
become conformists as thinkers, they 
will be easily wooed and won by slo- 
gans, and they will be eventually led 
to the destruction of their liberty by 
their own inability to understand what 
liberty really is. 

Now to some evidence that many of 
our schools have not been providing 
these essential educational disciplines. 
Seven thousand students at 36 colleges 
were examined in a New York Times 
Survey in 1943, before the war dis- 


rupted our educational system and the 
flood of new students began. A large 
majority of the college freshmen exam- 
ined could not identify Abraham Lincoin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson or 
Theodore Roosevelt. Twenty-five per 
cent of them did not know that Lincoln 
was President during the Civil War. Less 
than half the students could name two 
powers granted to Congress by the Con- 
stitution. Only 45 per cent could name 
four of the 10 freedoms guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights. 

During the war the Navy gave a care- 
fully selected examination to 4,200 
entering freshmen in 27 leading Ameri- 
can universities. Sixty-eight per cent of 
those taking the test could not pass the 
arithmetical combinations, vocabulary 
and spacial relation. 

Other studies and other tests show an 
alarming lack of grasp of the funda- 
mentals on the part of high school grad- 
uates. On our own newspaper we cannot 
help note the inability of many of those 
seeking writing jobs to organize cor- 
rectly and to execute grammatically a 
sentence. Colleges all over the country 
have had to institute remedial courses 
in English composition to prepare en- 
tering freshmen to take college level 
courses in literature or the arts 

There has been a great deal of con- 
troversy in the field of education over 
competition, grading systems and even 
competitive athletics. | will deal with 
that briefly. In 1951 | was asked to 
make suggestions to be incorporated 
in an “Instructional Policy” for schools 
in cities with a population exceeding 
200,000 by Dr. G.H. Raevis, educational 
director of World Book and the coordi- 
nator of the program. | would like to 
quote some parts of my letter to him. 
“It is in the primary schools that the 
groundwork for all future education is 
laid. Here the rules of grammar, the 
essentials of mathematics and geogra- 
phy and history and other disciplines 
should be ingrained in the student’s 
mind. In this connection it is important 
to mention the ‘no failure system.’ Only 
if students can measure their progress 
against some sort of grading can they 
know that they are being equipped to 
meet the demands of the following 
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school class. The concern for the emo- 
tional or social feelings of a child who 
is flunked is, in my opinion, a minor one 
and should not be the reason for elimi- 
nating all competition. After all, the 
majority of school children pass on to 
the next grade and there is no reason to 
penalize the majority by making them 
carry with them the minority of more 
stupid pupils. How can the majority 
have any feeling of accomplishment at 
the end of the school year if they see 
the most stupid of their fellows passed 
along with them into the next grade? 
The rewards of learning should be 
recognized, just as the rewards of life 
are recognition of progress, for work 
well done.” 

Conflict and competition are basic to 
life in a free society. No child is proper- 
ly trained to meet life as it is in our 
country unless he understands this and 
applies himself to making his place in 
competition with others. The great fea- 
ture of our democratic republic is that 
it provides the opportunity for the able 
and hard working to rise among their 
fellows no matter what their station 
in life may be. This should be true in 
our public schools. Ability and effort 
should be rewarded in school as it is in 
life. 

Daniel Day Williams in his book, 
“God’s Grace and Man’s Hope,” a book 
used as a text in many divinity schools, 
has this to say about competition. “’Con- 
flict has its dangers, its risks, its de- 
structive forms and its way of corrupt- 
ing the human spirit. But it is equally 
true that harmony, at the biological, 
psychological and social levels also has 
its risks and evils...Ilt seems clear 
that tension, friction and the moving 
of mind against mind and will against 
will are our protection against stagna- 
tion. The evaluation of integration as 
the psychological ideal appears to over- 
look this simple truth...Consider in 
this connection the observation of a 
psychiatrist that the only completely 
happy people are the hopeless cases who 
have surrendered every tension and are 
in a complete state of self-satisfaction.” 

Psychiatrist Robert Lindner brilliantly 
develops this thesis in “Prescription 
For Rebellion.” 
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| am happy to note that in Indianap- 
olis the grading system has _ been 
Strengthened along with the stepped- 
up increase in emphasis on reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic. 

As to curriculum: 

At this point | would like to quote 
Dr. Haefner, past president of the Na- 
tional Council For The Social Studies 
on the subject of curriculum. ‘The 
National Council must provide leader- 
ship and help in combatting what | 
choose to call ‘the creeping curriculum’ 
...The public schools . . .are being asked 
to teach more and more things and to 
educate in more and more areas. The 
process has been one of addition with- 
out subtraction, until today the class- 
room teacher is faced with a curriculum 
literally bursting at the seams.’ The 
public and parents are chiefly at fault 
here. Educators are culpable only be- 
cause they have not resisted the de- 
mands of the public for courses in every 
conceivable sort of activity. Rather 
they have encouraged them. In Indian- 
apolis | know of at least one high school 
tnat provides over 250 courses. 

Don’t misunderstand me, | know that 
today’s demands have forced into our 
school systems many courses, based on 
many new needs that the people want 


the schools to meet. Courses in vocation-: 


al training are essential to those whose 
abilities in the academic field are lim- 
ited. Nevertheless | do no believe that 
any student who enters and graduates 
from high school should be allowed to 
do so without first demonstrating com- 
petence in the fundamental education 
disciplines. Again may | quote, this 
time from the resolution presented in 
December, 1952, to the American His- 
torical Society by over 600 prominent 
scholars, educators and scientists. “An 
educational philosophy is both anti- 
intellectual! and anti-democratic if it 
asserts that sound training in the funda- 
mental intellectual disciplines is appro- 
priate only for the minority of students 
who are preparing for college or the 
profession, and if it proposes to deprive 
the rest of the chidren of our people 
of such training by substituting pro- 
grams that minimize intellectual aims.” 
As Professor Engle ably pointed out 


to the commission previously, the neeq 
for training in citizenship through edy. 
cation has grown tremendously in the 
past generation. Our children have to 
have the basic tools that are needed to 
make critical political judgments, to Dar- 
ticipate intelligently in community and 
State and national affairs, to recognize 
the difference between a slogan and g 
principle, to understand the nature of 
the republic in which we live and how 


each citizen can keep or lose that re 


public. It is impossible to understand 
the history and economics of the coun. 
try if you cannot properly use language 
and cannot at least master simple arith. 
metic. The debasement of the language 
by misuse and by lack of understanding 
of its construction can only add to the 
confusion of our citizens who must 
make the decisions on which the future 
of our civilization rests. 

Vocational courses are necessary and 
useful and by all means they should 
not be constricted too much. But a 
literate and responsible citizenry can 
learn vocations far more easily if they 
first learn the fundamental liberal arts. 
As John Stuart Mill put it, “the purpose 
of education is to make capable and 
cultivated human beings. Men are men 
before they are lawyers or physicians 
or manufacturers; and if you make them 
capable and sensible men, they will 
make themselves capable and sensible 
lawyers or physicians’ and, we might 


add, carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers — 


and electricians all of whom must also 
be participating citizens on our free 
society. 


The liberal arts have been considered 


by many as the privilege of the few and 
not the study for the many. This is an 
erroneous belief. Again to quote, this 


time President A. Whitney Griswold of © 


Yale University. ‘In American history, | 


in the light of our national ideals and 
the first priciples of democracy, it \s 


heresy. The cardinal principle of our / 


whole democratic government, society 


and the way of life is equal opportunity. — 


Notwithstanding the limitations im- 
posed on them by the political philoso 
phy of Plato or the economic and so 
cial conditions prevailing in ancient 
Greece or medieval France and England, 
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intrinsically the liberal arts have been 
recognized and sought after for two 
thousand years as the richest educa- 
tional opportunity for the ideal citi- 
zen....as the stimulus and discipline 
of the mind that best fits it for indi- 
vidual responsibility, that gives it the 
greatest general competence upon which 
to draw for the specific competence re- 
quired in any calling, any profession 
or vocation, any duty of a citizen in a 
self governing society.” 

Are the liberal arts ‘practical’ which 
is the criteria often set up by the “mod- 
ern educationist?’”’ Anyone who has 
read, “This Is The Age Of Sloppiness” 
by Leland Miles, head of the English 
Department at Hanover College, knows 
they are practical. Dr. Miles noted that 
in his was experience that many Ameri- 
can pilots were lost, not because they 
were shot down, but because they were 
not educationally competent to do 
celestial navigation with accuracy. Ce- 
lestial navigation requires only a thor- 
ough understanding of fifth grade arith- 


_ metic. “The American high school grad- 


vate,” says Dr. Miles, “cannot read, 
write, spell or speak his own native 
tongue...My English graduates re- 
turn to me with their hair raising 
stories. One of them, teaching in south- 
ern Indiana tells me in an awestruck 
half-whisper that he has been giving 
the same spelling test twice a week for 
a year, and that one half the class has 
yet to pass this formidable barrier.” 
If high school graduates cannot read, 
write, speak or spell properly, how can 
they understand what they read in their 
newspapers or even hear on their radios 
and television sets and how can they 
accurately know what they are being 
told by their politicians? 

Dr. Miles quotes from the testing 
director of a great American university. 
“We gave a sophomore English Pro- 
ficiency Test to a few hundred students 
this past week. Even though the College 
of Education requires more semester 
hours in English than any other college, 
more than 50 per cent of the students 
failed to obtain a passing score. One 
shudders when one thinks of the quality 
of the persons now entering the teach- 
ing profession.” 
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What's to be done? In the elementary 
schools reading, writing, spelling, his- 
tory, geography, language, grammar and 
the other disciplines must be taught and 
competence in them required for gradu- 
ation. Hundreds of Indiana schools re- 
quire only attendance at school for a 
certain number of days for graduation 
from elementary school. It takes only 
time to get a high school diploma in 
Indiana schools. | was told by a high 
school principal that all students who 
spend four years in his school obtain 
a diploma, regardless of what they ac- 
complish. If we do not require perfor- 
mance from students, how can we ex- 
pect to get it? If we do not require 
successful completion of work, how can 
the student be made to understand that 
successful completion of work is the 
only key to advancement in life after 
he leaves school? 

Thomas Jefferson, who blueprinted 
the public education system for the 
state of Virginia proposed “selection 
of students from grammar schools for 
high schools, and again, a sieving of 
high school students to go on to insti- 
tutions of higher learning.” ‘This is 
the clear democratic meaning,” writes 
Dr. Gustav Mueller, doctor of Philosophy 
at Oklahoma University in his great 
little book “Education Limited,” of 
“equal opportunity for everybody. It 
should not be confused with the false 
equalitarian dogma of the same educ- 
cation for all, which is education for 
none and extirpation of the best, with- 
out which no nation can count in the 
annals of human culture. Only slaves do 
not need leaders. 

“The situation today is such, how- 
ever, that the humanistic education can 
best survive for only a few in whom the 
passionate dedication of what is best 
in man must provide an inner sanctum 
of refuge, where the vision of man as 
a whole may last out the totalitarian 
winters of our discontent.” 

It is true that everybody should 
have the right to a college education, 
but only if he or she earns it by first 
succeeding at elementary and second- 
ary education. 

Professor Engle noted in his testi- 
mony to the commision that, “| think 


in the face of expanding need, we are 
seeing the serious retreat of liberal 
education in the high schools and col- 
leges and that this is a retreat that is 
dangerous to our security.” It is dan- 
gerous because unless Americans are 
educated as free men, they cannot long 
retain their freedom. And the liberal 
education is the education for free 
men. 

A layman cannot make specific sug- 
gestions for curriculum reform or for 
changes in the training of teachers who 
must teach that curriculum. We can 
only point in directions and the schol- 
ars and professors of education must 
fill in the details. | have proposed in 
the past that teachers be required to 
take a sound liberal arts education. 
In several colleges and universities, 
notably Harvard and Cornell and Vander- 
bilt outstanding liberal arts graduates 
are given the opportunity to get a full 
masters degree in education by taking 
just four quarters in the special train- 
ing courses in methodology and psy- 
chology. Indiana, which | understand 
requires more education courses than 
any other state in the nation, should 
ponder the possibility of extending 
this opportunity to all liberal arts 
graduates and in seeking to encourage 
young men and women of scholastic 
competence to enter the teaching pro- 
fession via this route. 

The major factors have brought about 
the so-called teacher shortage in the 
United States, if we leave out the ob- 
vious one of tremendously increased 
student bodies. One is the requirement 
by many states including Indiana, that 
SO many courses in teaching methods, 
in how to teach, must be taken that 
the college student has no time to 
study either the course he intends to 
teach or to broaden his educational 
competence by a study of the liberal 
arts. The other is the massive propa- 
ganda put out by all sorts of well mean- 
ing people and others, perhaps not so 
well meaning, to the effect that teach- 
ing is an underprivileged, underpaid 
profession that is subject to public 
scorn and suspicion. You may have 
noted a series of editorials in the past 
few days in The Star touching on this 
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problem. Teaching is a fine profession. 
Parents and the public respect, honor 
and admire the teachers who educate 
their children. Teachers are not ex- 
travagantly paid, but they are not bad- 
ly paid, they have job security, they 
have cultural opportunities, they have 
long vacations which they can use either 
to improve their teaching, to further 
their education or to work at some 
other job. They can rise through the 
ranks to supervisory and administrative 
jobs. And they have the knowledge 
that they are doing one of the most 
important jobs in our free society, 
teaching children how to prepare them- 
selves for adulthood as free men and 
women. 


Teachers should not only be encour- 
aged to study the liberal arts, they 
should be required to do so. They should 
not be forced to take educationist 
courses that have little application to 
their classroom work in order to get 
an MA degree, which means an_ in- 
crease in salary. Instead they should 
be encouraged by law and by the edu- 
cational institutions to continually 
broaden their knowledge of their own 
subjects so that their students can 
have the benefit of a rounded, well 
balanced mind fully aware of the total 
implications of the subject being taught 
But this process must start not in the 
schools of education, it must start in 
the elementary schools and the secon- 
dary schools where the prospective 
teacher gets his or her basic educa- 
tional training. 


To sum up | would suggest to the 
commision that it should do what it 
can to stimulate interest in educational 
circles and among the public in a re- 
vival of the liberal arts as the core of 
the curriculurn in the elementary and 
high schools. | would suggest that the 
liberal arts comprise the major part of 
teacher training and that methodology 
be a minor part. In post graduate work, 


| would propose that, to qualify for 
an MA, a teacher should take his or her 
graduate work in the subject he or she 
teaches or in an allied subject. To quali- 
fy for a Ph.D, | think, a teacher should 
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have to take graduate work in his or 
her own teaching field. 


| would suggest that the commission 
make a study of elementary and high 
school curricula with an eye toward 
proposing the elimination of courses 
which do not contribute to the liberal 
arts or to direct vocational training. 
In my own field, in which | am sup- 
posed to have some competence, | 
would suggest the elimination of high 
school courses in journalism—for credit 
—unless these courses consist of teach- 
ing students proper grammar, proper 
spelling, and understandable compo- 
sition. A thorough study of the liberal 
arts is the best possible training for a 
newspaperman and, as in the field of 
teaching, methodology can be learned 
in one or two semesters, or better yet, 
on the job. 


| agree with Professor Roberts and 
Profesor Engle that the social sciences 
need greater emphasis in secondary 
schools. Perhaps it might be wise to 
propose increased requirements in this 
field, although | hesitate to suggest 
that the state increase its authority 
in any educational field any more than 
it already has. 


What is needed mostly in American 


public education is a change in direc- 


tion first, a change toward discipline 
of the mind instead of “integration” of 
the personality. The rest will follow 
if the schools of education and the 
public school systems direct their en- 
ergies toward demanding excellence in 
curricula, performance from their stu- 
dents, and simplification of subject 
matter. 


The final arbiter in this matter is 
the public, of course. If the public be- 
gins to demand more competence, great- 
er precision, and greater emphasis on 
the liberal arts, the schools of education 
and the public school administrators 
will give it to them. This educational 
iob is one not only for the professionals, 
but the amateurs like myself, who are 
interested in giving their children the 
tools by which they can win and hold 
freedom in their country and, we hope 
some day, in the world. 


Sharpe ... 


Continued from page 52 


program--the required courses. We neeq 
a more functional program of genera| 
education to meet the needs of youth 
in today’s confused society. Recently Dr. 
Engle presented to you the need for 
more vital social studies program, | 
agree in the main with his position 
since | believe that general education 
aims at effective citizenship. | am quite 
sure, however, that other fields contrib. 
ute to this: Science, which emphasizes 
ways of thinking; Language, which em. 
phasizes communiation and ways of 
reaching agreement; Literature, which 
makes clear the hopes and aspirations 
of mankind. All these are basic to socia| 
and political competence. It is to this 
area of general education that carefy| 
Study should be given. Actually we need 
@ new content as well as more effec. 
tive ways of teaching. 

While | am not sure, because | have 
not collected data and organized it, | 
have the impression that the content 
and the teaching in the special areas-~ 
Industrial Arts, Commerce, Homemak- 
ing, Agriculture, even Music and Art- 


where given are better than the content 
and instruction in Social Studies, Eng- 
lish and Science--the core of preparation 
for life. 

The tremendous growth of the educa- 
tional enterprise in America has been 
accompanied by a growth in the volume 
of criticism of education. This criticism 
has been directed against every aspect 
of educaton: costs, organization, train 
ing of teachers, the curriculum, the 
philosphy or lack of philosphy. Some of 
the attacks are not made in good faith. , 
Some of the attacks have had no higher 
motive than to increase the circulation 
of a faltering national periodical. But 
everyone is vitally concerned with the 
schools. The schools are close to the 
heart of the people, especially to par 
ents. | know because while | have been 
in education all my life only since my — 
four boys have been in school have | | 
been so directly concerned with what — 
does, or does not, go on in the schools. 
But under no conditions should criticism 
be stifled. Vigorous criticism is good. | 
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Apathy is bad. The schools belong to 
the people and the people determine 
what they do. Our faith in free inquiry 
in the schools and in the world commits 
ys to facing the criticisms even if they 
are intemperate and ill-informed. One's 
faith that in the long run the people 
will make the right judgment if they 
have access to all the facts is sometimes 
sorely tried. But the recent temper of 
articles for the layman, articles appear- 
ing in the newspapers, the popular mag- 
azines, and the journals of opinion, re- 
flect a much more constructive attitude 
toward the problems than they did a 
year ago. 

| am not qualified to give a scientific 
analysis of the status of the curriculum 
in Indiana nor do | know of anyone who 
is qualified to make a valid judgment. 
To do so would require an extensive 
survey. | do know that some excellent 
teaching is being done and | know that 
some very poor teaching is also evident. 
| do fear that the State of Indiana as a 
whole has fallen behind most of its 
neighbors in respect to curriculum im- 
provement on the secondary level. | am 
quite sure that as a whole we have not 
devoted the amount of attention to 


curriculum improvement that we should 


have. Some twenty years ago we pro- 
bably were ahead of the other states. | 
think we have been too complacent. We 
are so proud that we were among the 
first states to require a college degree 
for all teachers and among the first to 
require a Masters degree for permanent 
certification that we are resting on our 
laurels. 

With several prominent exceptions 
very little work is being done to im- 
prove the secondary curriculum. Cur- 
riculum improvement is an expensive 
activity--expensive in staff time and 
in energy. State Superintendents of 
Public Instructon have frequently ex- 
pressed desire to encourage curriculum 
improvement but they have also stated 
that they do not have funds to provide 
the leadership necessary. May | be spec- 
ific? Two years ago | was appointed to 
the Superintendent’s Curriculum Com- 
mittee. They did not even have funds 
tO pay the travel expenses for the meet- 
ings of the committee. Contrast that 
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with the budget of a neighboring state 
that provides $50,000 biennially for 
leadership in curriculum improvement. 
| do not not want to imply that noth- 
ing has been done in Indiana. Many 
local districts have their own programs. 
Such professional organizations as the 
Council for the Social Studies and the 
Indiana Council of Teachers of English 
and the like are taking forward steps. 
The Secondary Schools Principals As- 
sociation through its curriculum com- 
mittee has made some very significant 
contributions. But the work of these 
Organizations is all done at personal 
expense and on their own initiative. It 
reflects their high sense of professional 
responsibility. But we need more funds 
to provide leadership for more curricu- 
lum work, leadership that recognizes 
that any improvement in what goes on 
in the schools must start at the grass 
roots. One does not achieve change 
by starting at the top or by issuing a 
State curriculum guide. May | suggest 
that your commission might be inter- 
ested in discovering how other states 
have gone about the complicated bus- 
iness of improving their curricula. 

| would like to move on to the sec- 
ond major point. Many of the at- 
tacks on Education are attacks on 
what people call Progressive Eduv- 
cation. These are attacks not aganst 
progressive schools but against the 
theory of Modern Education, if | may 
use the word. | would like to defend 
Modern Educaton, the theory and the 
way it is practiced in good schools. It 
is just as unfair to criticize Modern 
Educaton on the basis of its poorest ex- 
amples as it is to condemn all General 
Motors cars because one happened to 
buy a Pontiac that turned out to be a 
lemon. 

At what does Modern Education aim? 
Basically it aims at the development of 


effective citizens for American democra- 


cy. Modern Education wants for its 
youth, first, emotional poise and ef- 
fectiveness, not hysteria or defeatism; 
second, practical common sense—rele- 
vant knowledge of the world and basic 
skills; third, knowledge and_ insight 
into public problems plus initiative in 
tackling these problems; fourth, the 


habit and skill of acting on thinking, 
not acting on impulse, intuition or 
dogma; fifth, regard for the likes and 
feelings of others, not selfishness or 
prejudice or discrimination; sixth, the 
development of individual interests and 
a defensible philosophy of life. | know 
on no one who would seriously quarre! 
with these objectives. Modern Education 
differs from Traditional Education in 
that it insists that we take steps to 
achieve these objectives. It insists that 
we are unrealistic if we assume that 
these objectives will be automatically 
achieved by traditional subject matter 
curriculum. | 

While other people have identified 
the essentials of Modern Education much 
better than | can do in this short time 
| would like to point out three salient 
characteristics of it. The first is that it 
is grounded in faith in the democratic 
value system and as such it believes 
that one of the major purposes, if not 
the major purpose, is to make it pos- 
sib'e for the youth of the country to 
participate in our republican form of 
government. Modern Education insists 
that the one basic reason we have pub- 
lic education is to develop people who 
are able to participate in the important 
task of governing themselves. The other 
justifiable purposes of the schools, such 
as training people for a job, enabling 
them to enjoy life, and so forth, are 
secondary to this major function in 
Modern Education. 

Perhaps | should say that basic to 
this premise Modern Education believes 
in freedom—freedom to learn the facts 
and draw conclusions from the facts; 
freedom to question and find answers; 
freedom to disagree. It firmly believes 
that the best action results when ac- 
tion grows out of a discussion of dif- 
ferences and the ‘‘uncoerced concensus 
of the informed’. This puts faith in the 
intelligence of man at the very heart 
of Modern Education. We are concerned 
not only with what information a man 
has but also how he uses that informa- 
tion. We are concerned that we have 
the information that he needs to make 
valid judgments. But the use of the 
information is the heart of the problem. 
Dewey insists that unless learning re- 
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sults in action it is incomplete learning, 
and so did Benjamin Franklin and Plato 
and many others. Modern Education aims 
at action, at the behavior, and at the 
fundamental beliefs that people hold. 

The second major aspect of Modern 
Education is the belief that education 
as | have described it comes about best 
through experience through active par- 
ticipation in the solution of problems. 
The concept of learning by doing that 
we have heard much about is a psycho- 
logical concept and is widely accepted. 
The old army slogan is appropriate: 
“If the teacher has taught, the student 
can perform’. Now | realize that many 
people have misinterpreted Dewey's 
analysis of the importance of experience 
in education. Some of the early disci- 
ples were swept away with the concept 
of activity and activity’s sake. Actually, 
Dewey insisted that the complete ex- 
perience consisted in (and | am certain- 
ly paraphrasing him very loosely) pre- 
paring, planning and learning, doing, 
and evaluating. Now actually most of 
those are intellectual processes. The 
preparing, the planning, the learning, 
and the evaluating are all very im- 
portant and uniess those all accompany 
the experiences it is not truly educative. 
Modern schools which are committed to 
the activity concept of learning motivate 
and stimulate their students to pur- 
poseful study, searching for facts, de- 
ciding on courses of action, and finally 
evaluating how effective their action 
has been. 

Modern Education does not deny that 
vicarious experiences may be valuable. 
In other words, what others have 
learned in similar situations is a point 
of departure for future learning. Neith- 
er is it necessary to ‘start from scratch” 
in identifying the major concerns of 
the individual and of our society. Sub- 
ject matter is very important but its 
importance is not inherent in it but in 
the use to which it is put. 

The third hallmark of Modern Edvu- 
cation is its recognition that each indi- 
vidual differs from every other indi- 
vidual in many significant ways and 
that in education we must recognize 
these individual differences. The rate at 
which they learn, the rate at which they 
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mature, their physical and emotional 
psychological differences all have signif- 
icance for the way in which a teacher 
guides their learning. 

Democracy is the only type of social 
organization that recognizes the virtue 
in heterodoxy. Democracy wants people 
to be different. It believes that con- 
formity and orthodoxy limit the creative 
potentials of our society. This problem 
of providing for individual differences 
in a system of education that is neces- 
sarily committed to group instruction 
presents one of our most difficult tasks. 
The traditional school solves the prob- 
lem by ignoring these difficulties and 
if | may use the illustration, by serving 
the same fare in the same way to all the 
children. While we have necessarily 
fallen far short of our aspirations, Mod- 
enr Education has attempted to indi- 
vidualize the learning activities of chil- 
dren. Modren Education recognizes that 
we live and work with groups of people 
who differ from us in many ways. We 
have to live and work with peopie who 
are both brighter than we are and duller 
than we are. Modern Education thinks 
that it is important that groups in the 
classroom include these different levels 
of ability but that the accomplishments, 
the activities, and the learning be eval- 


vated on the basis of their individual — 


potentials. 

Now | realize that | have been speak- 
ing in rather abstract terms. | realize 
that there are not many teachers who 
think they accomplish these goals. | 
am quite convinced that self-dissatis- 
faction is an occupational disease among 
teachers. It is a little consolation to 
recall Browning’s words from ‘’Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,” “Oh that our reach exceed 
our grasp, or what’s a Heaven for.” 

To sum up my points | would criticize 
the secondary schools—and remember | 
am speaking primarily about secondary 
schools—because they have not actually 
incorporated enough Modern Education 
into their curriculum. The curriculum 
of the secondary school in Indiana today 
—especially in general education—bears 
too close a resemblance to what it was 
fifty year ago. Far too many secondary 
schools in the United States fail to 
recognize their obligation to develop 


people loyal to the democratic ideals 
and skilled in the techniques necessary 
for participation in our society. Far tog 
many schools confuse memoriter lear. 
ing of isolated facts with effective edy. 
cation. Far too many schools fail to 
provide for the individual development 
of the slow learner and the fast learner 
or for the brilliant student. 

Now what can we do about this? | 
have no easy answer. Some of the most 
vigorous critics of Modern Education 
seem to imply that they have the ans. 
wer. Their answer is that we should 
go back to a former way of teaching, 
probably the way they were taught. If 
| could be excused for being a bit flip. 
pant, if the education of the past was 
so wonderful, why do we seem to be in 
such a mess today? The classical edy- 
cation so common in Europe and so much 
praised by some modern American crit- 
ics is the kind of education which cre. 
ated Facism, Nazism, and Bolshevism. 

Certainly we have no basis for com- 
placency about the schools. The leaders 
in Modern Education are far from com- 
placent but they are equally as sure 
that the answer is not to return toa 
classical, factual-centered education. 
They believe that the only way we can 
improve the curriculum is through the 
slow process of improving both the 
content and methods of instruction. 
This means that the individual teacher 
needs to comprehend the nature of our 
society and also the crucial role he 
plays in molding the future both of the 
individual and of the nation. The indi- 
vidual teacher needs to know more and 
more about how people learn. In this 
connection, Modern Education recog 
nizes that the whole child goes to 
school and his emotions and his spiritual 
values are important parts of his life. 
And finally the modern teacher needs 
to have at his disposal many techniques 
for guiding the learning of individuals. 
He needs equipment and books and 
busses and above all he needs time to 
plan and devise ways for helping indi- 
vidual children. 


If | were to identify the number one — 


problem in curriculum it is the tremen- 
dous demand placed upon the teacher 
in terms of time and energy to merely 
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“keep school”, which prevent him from 
doing as good a job as he knows how. | 
know | can speak for myself. We teach- 
ers are all very much like the old Hoo- 
sier farmer who was confronted with 
a college boy trying to earn money to 
go to college by selling a set of books 
on successful farming. The boy’s chief 
pitch-line was, “If you buy these books 
you will know how to farm twice as 
well as you now do.” To which the 
farmer replied, ‘My dear boy | don't 
farm now half as well as | know how.” 

Now let me turn to my second point, 
the preparation of teachers. There is 
no doubt but that there are many poorly 
trained and poorly qualified persons in 
teaching. But as | have pointed out it 
is not sound to equate the total profes- 
sion with its poorest members. Recently 
an editorial writer of the Saturday 
Evening Post made an indictment of 
teacher preparation which implied that 
graduates of the teachers colleges of 
America spent most of their time learn- 
ing a few tricks of the trade and were 
not exposed to any liberal education. 
For our purpose | am using liberal arts 
and general education synonymously. 
They include the major disciplines which 
traditionally have been considered as 
necessary to an educated man. 

The critics also imply that liberal 
arts as taught in a liberal arts college 
Or university is ipso facto good. A re- 
cent study by a commission to examine 
the preparation for medical education 
in the liberal arts colleges has some 
very critical remarks about the quality 
of learning in the liberal arts schools 
visited. But | see no point in engaging 
in futile, invidious comparisons be- 
tween one type of higher education and 
another. It is easy for the critic to 
compare the ideal of what he favors 
with the poorest example of what he 
opposes. Such comparisons provide lots 
of heat but very little light. 

We are concerned with the schools 
of Indiana. Let’s see what the teachers 
colleges in Indiana require of their stu- 
dents. Of the four-year program, one- 
third is devoted to General Education, 
that is, the Liberal Arts Education— 
English, History, Science, etc., the tra- 
ditional liberal education. One-third of 
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the work is in the major subject area 
in which the teacher will teach. One- 
sixth is in his minor subject field. In 
most cases this is also liberal education. 
In other words, for the teacher of 
General Education courses—English, 
Mathematics, Science, History, Foreign 
Language—five-sixths of his college 
work is liberal education. One-sixth of 
the work is in the so-called Professional 
Education courses. This includes several 
courses that might very well be re- 
quired of all citizens—courses in phy- 
chology and the role of schools in socie- 
ty are very important in any liberal 
education. This also includes the two 
methods courses. | am sure that no one 
would say that that constitutes an over- 
emphasis on the techniques and skills. 
Also included in this one-sixth is the 
very important supervised teaching 
program in which students are placed 
in an actual classroom under the direct 
Supervision of a superior teacher and 
given a chance to learn first-hand the 
problems that the teacher will face. In 
this atmosphere where an experienced 
teacher shares her understanding with 
the immature teacher the student teach- 
er has a chance to test his theories and 
himself. This internship program is do- 
ing much to alert the profession and 
the public to their responsibility for 
helping prepare teachers. 

Unfortunatei'y a few people in the 
liberal arts fie!'d have chosen to attack 
those in the so-called professional edu- 
cation field. In searching for a scape- 
goat to express their dissatisfaction 
with the weaknesses of teachers they 
have fastened upon the professional 
educators. But many liberal arts people 
and those of us in education who are 
sincerely concerned with improving 
teacher preparation have discovered that 
it is a joint problem. May | disgress for 
a moment to illustrate. During the past 
six years all of the institutions in Indi- 
ana which prepare teachers have sent 
representatives to a joint workshop to 
work out ways in which teacher educa- 
tion can be improved. Incidentally | 
have copies of the reports. One of the 
chief outcomes of this series of work- 
shops is typified by a remark made by 
George Waggoner, who until this year 


was Associate Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Science at Indiana 
University. Last year he said to me, 
“Before | started participating in these 
workshops | had the feeling that it was 
up to the Education Department to mend 
its ways so as to develop better teach- 
ers. Now | see that those of us in the 
Liberal Arts bear the major responsibility 
because we provide the teachers with 
most of their college education.” The 
preparation of teachers is an all uni- 
versity or all college job. The profes- 
sors of Education and the Professors 
of Liberal Arts and the professors of 
the various disciplines all share in the 
obligation to provide good teachers. 

Please do not misunderstand me. | 
am not saying that teacher preparation 
is as good as it should be. | am saying 
that it includes a very substantial chunk 
of liberal arts education. | am not sug- 
gesting that that liberal arts program 
could not be vastly improved. We need 
the same kind of curriculum improve- 
meni in general education at the col: 
lege level that we need on the secondary 
level. The development of an integrated 
functional program. Profesor Henry 
Morganeau of Yale is building such a 
program in the sciences. Harvard, Co- 
lumbia and many colleges and universi- 
ties are working on such programs. One 
of the best programs of General Educa- 
tion is being developed at M.1.T. 

| should admit that the picture at the 
Masters degree level is quite different. 
| am of the opinion that too high a pro- 
portion of the work taken by teachers 
toward a Masters degree is in Education. 
But part of the responsibility for this 
condition lies with the liberal arts peo- 
ple themselves. They have been slow to 
build a graduate course which does not 
aim at the specialized doctoral degree. 
| am proud that the colleges and uni- 
versities of Indiana are actively work- 
ing on this fifth year program. But we 
do not have time to go into that in de- 
tail now. 

For my third point | would like to 
briefly describe one of the most encour- 
aging developments in the secondary 
curriculum field in Indiana. It is the in- 
creasing concern for education for demo- 
cratic citizenship. The curriculum com- 
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mittee of the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Assocation has devoted most 
of its attention for the past three years 
to this purpose. They have conducted 
three workshops devoted to the im- 
provement of Citizenship Education and 
they are now engaged in the national 
Citizenship Education Project—the fa- 
mous CEP. CEP is a project financed by 
a grant from the Carnegie Foundation 
designed to help schools develop effec- 
tive citizens, that is people who not only 
know about our democratic values and 
our traditions of freedom but who also 
‘actually behave in ways consistent 
with those beliefs and understandings. 
The leaders of CEP were convinced that 
knowledge alone was not enough; that 
students need opportunities to practice 
what they learn. The CEP, therefore, 
set out providing resource material 
_ and specific suggestions as to how 
teachers could develop projects that 
would involve students in active par- 
ticipation in public affairs. CEP also 
assumed responsibility for training 
teachers to use these new materials 
and the project approach. | would like 
to say in parenthesis that the project 
approach is not new. The Dewey Schoo! 
in Chicago, the Ellsworth Collins School, 
the schools engaged in the famous 
eight-year study emphasized the activi- 
ties approach to learning. But the CEP 
through its training program and the 
materials they developed has made it 
possible for many teachers to sucessful 
ly use the activity approach. A number 
of schools in Indiana have been co- 
operating with the program for several 
years. Last spring twenty-five different 
high schools and the four State institu- 
tions which prepare teachers together 
with representatives of the CEP partici- 
pated in a Leadership Training Work- 
shop. These schools will not only use 
this approach but are also prepared to 
help other schools become familiar with 
CEP. This is only one example of cur- 
riculum improvement. | happen to have 
been closely connected with this move- 
ment and so know something about it. 
Undoubtedly there are many other 
promising things being done in different 
schools. | am sure that the State Uni- 
versities and Teachers Colleges are pro- 
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viding help to many schools. But there 
is much more to be done than we have 
even sensed. | fear that the great influx 
of new students into the schools is 
going to pose such a serious problem 
of simply housing them and providing 
sufficient teachers that we may neglect 
the very important task of improving 
the quality of the curriculum. Democra- 
cy demands a special kind of education. 
What we have learned about the way 
people learn suggests a special approach 
to teaching. Perhaps | could close by 
quoting from a man who is not an edu- 
cator but rather a contemporary phil- 
osopher, Kahlil Gibran, the man from 
Lebanon, who brings to our Western 
culture the sensitivity and insight of 
the Middle East. He aptly expressed the 
philosophy of Modern Education when 
he said, ‘The Teacher who walks in the 
shadow of the temple, among his fol- 
lowers, gives not of his wisdom but 
rather of his faith and his lovingness. 

“If he is indeed wise he does not 
bid you enter the house of his wisdom, 
but rather leads you to the threshold 
of your own mind.” 


APPENDUM 

Some suggested policies and prac- 
tices for a state-wide curriculum im- 
provement program. 

1. Unless the dynamics are local, at 
the grass roots, nothing permanent is 
going to happen. The compelling na- 
ture of facts and opinions in the local 
community must be recognized. 

2. The lay public must be involved 
directly in planning. Cooperation on the 
local, state, and national level is es- 
sential. 

3. The educational needs of all youth, 
both those in school and those which 
should be, must be recognized. These 
needs include local needs and world- 
wide needs. 

4. The curriculum program should be 
coordinated under the office of the State 
Superintendent, and professional leader- 
ship furnished. Alternatives to this in- 
clude the University, Principals Assoc- 
lation. 

A successful program of curriculum 


improvement should include: 1. A State 
Curriculum Committee which coordi. 
nates and blueprints plans. 2. The dele. 
gation of specific responsibility. 3, The 
utilization of help from colleges and 
universities. 4. Lay participation op 
steering committees which determine 
policy, obtain support from the legisla. 
ture and suggest plans. 5. Helps for the 
local school—the only excuse for a State 
program. 6. Provisions for time for 
teachers to work, to attend workshops 
and to share their experiences and 
problems with other teachers. 

The discussion which followed the 
presentation by Jameson G. Campaigne 
and Donald M. Sharpe emphasized the 
following: that there is a large area of 
agreement with respect to the need for 
improvement in education at all levels; 
that the basic function of the school is 
to prepare for effective citizenship. 

There was considerable agreement 
as to the best rneans. It was pointed out 
that one of the chief contributing fac- 
tors to the inefficiency in the public 
schools is the large number of pupils 
assigned to a single teacher. This is a 
very basic problem and cannot be ig- 
nored. The point was repeatedly made 
that the citizens of the community must 
be brought to realize that in the final 
analysis they determine what goes on 


-in the schools and that they should rec- 


ognize that one does not get high quaii- 
ty results when he refuses to pay for 
the best possible facilities. 

While the total cost of education is 
increasing the relative proportion of the 
national income devoted to education 
is decreasing. In other words, we are 
paying less money per person for edv- 
cation and we are paying a smaller 
percentage of our income. 

The value of having people holding 
different views sit down together and 
discuss a problem was demonstrated. 
While Mr. Campaigne and Mr. Sharpe 
would be expected to differ rather wide- 
ly with respect to the proposals they 
would make for the improvement of 
instruction, after the discussion they 
were in close agreement as to the need 
for a concentrated attack on the in- 
structional problems in Indiana with 
special emphasis on general education. 
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The members of Special Commission on 
Pyblic Education in Indiana were 


Dr. Warren Roberts, Chairman, Teacher, 


Wabash College 

Crawfordsville, Indiana 

Mrs. Oscar A. Ahigren 

Whiting, Indiana 

Mrs. Mary Jane Beaman, Teacher, 

R R. 3, Box 884, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Mrs. Louis Bruck 

52 $. Audubon Rd., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Past Member Indianapolis School 
Board 

Mr. Scott B. Chambers, Publisher, 

New Castle, Indiana 

Mr. George S. Diener, Advertiser, 

Hume Mansur Building 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


Swalls .. . 
Continued from page 51 


be classed as inherently local. It would 
therefore be illogical to subordinate ed- 
ucation to local civil government. 

Any agency of civil government that 
has the power to reduce or alter the 
school budget is in effect establish- 
ing educational policy. When this is 
done, the authority of the civil agency 
exceeds its responsibilitiy, because the 
school agency alone is responsible for 
the local program of education. 

10. The fiscal affairs of local school 
districts should be free from restrictive 
state limitations. 


States with the most rigorous con- 
trols and strongest tendencies towards 
centralization have retained local dis- 
tricts for the operation of public schools. 
Even though they exercise a great deal 
of centralized state control over schools 
they still value the decentralized oper- 
ation of schools.” | 

Restrictive limitations on tax levies 
and borrowing capacity operate often 
against the exercise of local initiative 
and adaptability. It is even quite diffi- 


“National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration. Problems 


and Issues in Public School Finance, 
p. 282. 
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Dr. John R. Emens, President, 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Mr. John S. Hastings 
Washington, Indiana 
Attorney & Chairman Board 
of Regents, Indiana University 


Mrs. Graydon E. Heuman 
1809 West Main Street, Muncie, Indiana 
Past President P.T.A. of Indiana 


Mr.‘ Stephen Kertesz, Teacher, 
University of Notre Dame 
South Bend, Indiana 


Mr. Mercer Mance, Attorney, 
Ofc. Walker Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Rev. Robert B. Pierce 
3737 East 65th, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Minister Methodist Church 


cult for some school corporations to 
meet minimum standards prescribed 
by the state and at the same time stay 
within tax and debt limitations. 

In establishing minimum requirements 
on the one hand and restrictive limita- 
tions on the other, the State seems to 
have said to local corporations, “You 
are responsible to operate schools in 
your locality, but | do not trust your 
wisdom and business ability, so | will 
restrict you with statutory and consti- 
tutional limitations, and in some case, 
| will create administrative agencies 
whose duty it will be to restrain your 
efforts.” 


As long as states delegate to local 
corporations the responsibility for es- 
tablishing and operating schools, the 
only sound method of control is to 
strengthen the revenue system and the 
Organization and management of 
schools in those localities. 

11. Financial planning in the local 
corporations should be a year-round 
activity culminating in the annual bud- 
get. 

Any program of educational finance 
can be successful only if thought and 
effort are given to its planning. Provi- 
sions for financing education exist in 
the laws of a state, and the finance 
program develops as a results of plan- 
ning and operation within the estab- 


Mr. James Robb 
17 No. Dearborn, Indianapolis, Indiana 
American Federation of Labor 


Mr. 0. H. Henry, Jr., Attorney, 
Roberts & Roberts 

718 Citizens National Bank Building 
Evansville 8, Indiana 


Mr. Hassil E. Schench, President, 
Indiana Farm Bureau 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Mr. Donald Simon 
Principal of Bloomington High School 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Mr. O. H. Swihart 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Mr. David G. Wylie, Industrialist, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


lished legal framework. The human 
element brings the program to life and 
puts it to work. 

Not only is the educational program 
of a given school corporation the pro- 
duct of the amount of money spent, but 
it is also a product of how the money is 
spent. Financial planning is concerned 
with both of these, and there is 
no responsibility of the school admin- 
istrator more important than such plan- 
ning. If this is made a year-round activ- 
ity, it is much easier to involve teachers 
and parents in the process. 


Intelligent, cooperative planning can 
result only when needs of the educa- 
tional program are studed, and when a 
budget is based upon studied need, it is 
a defensible budget. Budgets construc- 
ted mainly on the basis of last year’s 
expenditures usually do no more than 
preserve the status quo, and this does 
not lead to improved programs of educa- 
tion. 


In reality, the educational program 
of a state is financed by the sum total 
of the budgets of the local administra- 
tive units. It is in the local budget that 
funds from all levels of government 
are integrated to produce a financial 
plan for operation. Poor financial plan- 
ning at the local level, regardless of 
state support, will lead definitely and 
surely to a weak program of education. 
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. ° tulip poplars if you will. In this littl 
We Will Not Tire of Them ton 
Wenonah G. Brewer stately, magnificent they are. Soon their in 
Associate Professor of Education and General Supervisor of Secondary gorgeous blooms of light orange i: 


Student Teaching, Indiana State Teachers College 


Editors Note: The accompanying 
article is an address delivered by 
Dr. Brewer at the Faculty Women’s 
annual breakfast for Senior Women 
at Indiana State Teachers College, 
on May 23, 1954. It is reprinted 
here after many requests that the 
address be made available to our 
readers. 


Come with me, | pray, this lovely 
morning in May, to our woods, a spot 
that | adore. As we leave our house, 
walk down the drive, cross over to 
Bittersweet Trail, one senses a feeling 
that as he becomes acquainted with the 
ways of nature, with harmony that ex- 
ists between all living things so long 
as man does not disturb them, he gains 
a sense of inner security. Some of this 
understanding may give perspective and 
faith when one comes to face the prob- 
lems of this anxious world. 

But look, here are the leaves of the 
giant trillium, the magnificent flower 
that captures the hearts of flower lovers 
because of its classic beauty. The name 
“trillium’’ describes the characteristic 
three-part form of the smooth pointed 
leaves and the flowers parts, an Euclid- 
ian dream of super-imposed triangles. 
The blossoms, in May, nod under the 
triangular leaves and turn with the sun 
for two or three weeks before the petals 
fall. 

Over there was the loveliest bunch of 
Mertensia--the Virginia Bluebells--with 
their cluster of porcelain-blue bells sway- 
ing on two-foot stems. Those flowers 
brought the very blue of the sky to the 
earth in April. 

Have you noticed the hundreds of 
leaves of the b!oodroot? One of the ex- 
citements of spring is watching the 
ibuds of bloodroot, clasped by the 
large protecting leaf, push up through 
the ground in March. The eight-petaled 
white flowers with wide-eyed yellow 
stamens follow the first warm sun 
across the sky, but on dark days and 
at night they fold to keep their pollen 
dry, and stand on the golden stems like 
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miniature tulips. It is strange, but 
bloodroot tops the list of flowers in 
the United States as one of the favorites 
for wild-flower gardens. 


As we go farther, we see, still, some 
Jack-in-the-Pulpits which grow in March 
and April in the green glens, where the 
light slants down through the trees 
as though a stained glass window in a 
cathedral. Standing up among the ferns, 
their clear-cut form and dignity indicate 
the propriety and finesse of Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, as the common name is known 
by all. Strange it is what definite 
characters these flowers of the woods 
have. 

Henry Ward Beecher said, ‘Flowers 
have an expression; some are pensive 
and diffident; others again are plain, 
honest and upright, like the broad faced 
sunflower and hollyhock.’” And Long- 
fellow said, ‘Flowers! How like they 
are to human beings.’’ Could it be, the 
flowers of our woods can be described 
as individually and collectively as the 
women of our campus? 


But look, we mustn‘t miss the Colum- 


bine over there. The National Council of — 


State Garden Clubs selected columbine 
for its symbol, because some species 
can be grown in every state. Columbine 
may endure inaccessible places and poor 
soil, but they do not abide too keen 
competition, and need protection from 
being crowded out. Strange! Some peo- 
ple are like that too. These flowers are 
lovely, graceful and fragile looking. 
Their beautiful bells in May and delicate 
year-around, ferny foilage add grace 
and color to any garden. 


And down there you see our largest 
blanket of Blue Phlox. See how their 
great numbers bear proudly their loose 
flowers heads which have a delicate 
fragrance. You can find Phlox in every 
section of the country. Dainty, but hardy, 
they spread rapidly and horticulturists 
tell us they have no pests or diseases. 

But here, let us look up through these 
tall stately tree trunks. Count these 


through yellow and charteuse, this state 
flower of Indiana, will fill the sky of this 
part of our woods. 

Over there are still the leaves of the 
dog-tooth violets of late March; and the 
millions of Dutchman’s Breeches which 
have always held fascination as the 
translucent blossoms hang on the stems 
like pantaloons drying on the line in an 
April breeze. It is one of the first blos. 
soms to appear in the spring to bring 
delight to the woods explorer. 

There in that open place are the trout. 
lilies. The small nodding yellow blooms 
of the trout-lily carpet moist open wood. 
lands in April, but there are always more 
leaves than flowers. There is an interest 
ing story about the trout-lily. The plants 
spread from stolons which form tiny 
bulbs and bury themselves under the 
surface of the ground. This bulb worms 
itself downward one inch each year, 
sending up leaves but no flowers. When 
the bulbs get down six inches, blossoms 
appear for the first time. Plants flower 
for a few years, but the bulbs continue 
downward into the soil. It is claimed 
they finally bury themselves so deep 
that they cannot send growth up 
through the soil, and so they commit 
suicide. Are there people like that? 
Perhaps so. Bulb experts say that these 
suicidal tendencies can be arrested by 
placing a small stone beneath each 
flowering-sized bulb when it is planted. 
Sometimes people need help with a 
foundation stone, too. 

There are some obnoxious weeds that 
have grown so rapidly. We must come 
and cut them out. Shakespeare once 
wisely said,’"Sweet flowers are slow, 
and weeds make haste.” So it is with 
people, it seems. 

Notice all of these little hepatica 
leaves. Their bowed furry heads lift and 
open to the sun in late March above | 
rosettes of last year’s leaves, which 
may be buried still in the snow. Like 
bloodroot, hepaticas open their many- 
sepaled lavender and blue or white blos- — 
soms to follow the sun, but retreat into 
fuzzy caps at night. They may be dotted 
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over a hillside as individuals, or nestle 
at the base of a tree. After the flower- 
ing, shiny new leaves appear and remain 
to decorate the garden all summer. 
Here, between these two ancient 
giant trees, is a very special spot for our 
trail to pass, either by chance or design. 
We can look high along the very thick 
and crevassed bark. Notice how worn 
the bark is with the sliding feet of 
small animals as they have scurried for 


decades back and forth to their homes 


high there in the old trunks. Think of 
the protection these giants of the woods 
have offered to young living things for 
so long. Could it be that some of our 
faculty women have meant so much to 
the students who have sojourned on our 
campus? Surely, Our women emeritus, 
and our own Meribah Clark, whom we 
all love and adore, are as those giants 
of the forests. 

Last year in that clear space from 
July to September were the Cardinal 
flowers, the reddest of red displays of 
radiant spikes of bloom. The one-inch 
flowers are in racemes (as the lily-of- 
the-valley) on sturdy, erect stems two 
to four and five feet high. 

But | haven't even mentioned the 
gorgeous oaks, maples and_ beeches. 
Nor have | mentioned the violets which 
every lover of wild flowers holds in 
tender affection. The Lord must love the 
violets because he made so many kinds 
and provided so many ways for their 
perpetuation. Violets are the most wide- 
ly written about flowers in the world. 
More poets and song writers have been 
inspired by them than by any other 
flower. There is not one state in the 
Union in which violets refuse to grow. 
On our own continent, they may be 
found from the Arctic Circle to the Gulf 
of Mexico, in colors from deep purples 
and blues through those pale hues and 
in yellows, pinks and whites. But regard- 
less of color, their ‘faces’ all have the 
Same personal appeal. Regardless of 
race, or the color of the face our stu- 
dent all belong to the human family. 

Nor have we called your attention to 
the ferns, which in the language of the 
flowers mean “‘reverie’. Their cool 
green, the quiet glens which they in- 
habit, the lush leaves cut delicately 
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and gracefully, all suggest deep musing 
and places to be alone with deep 
thought. Although ferns consist of 
leaves alone, there is a great diversity 
of color, texture, form and size. There 
is nothing more exciting in the spring 
than the emergence of tightly curled 
fern fronds, and their gradual unrolling 
and spreading upward toward the 
light. In spite of a delicate appearance, 
these unfolding fronds can raise and 
push aside the corner of a flagstone 
walk in their strength and determina- 
tion to arise. Ferns are such useful and 
unpretentious plants that we are likely 
to forget their great beauty until we 
see delicate maidenhair, a_ billowing 
chartreuse sea in late May and June, 
or the sturdy evergreen wood-fern keep- 
ing the garden green until snow blan- 
kets it in winter. Sometimes too, we 
are likely to take for granted some of 
our people who are always dependable 
and always available yet do not blossom 
with any particular high light. 

There is some poison ivy. We have 
guest coming next week-end.The littie 
girl is allergic to that poison. | must 
come back with rubber gloves and pull 
out those roots. Little Cathy must not 
get hurt in our woods. In the woods 
where you may find yourself, you may 
encounter poisonous influences, mali- 
cious tongues, jealous barbs. Some poi- 
sons will hurt immediatly as the neft- 
les. The leaf of the ivy is lovely and 
innocent looking. People know not that 
they have been hurt until days after 
the contact. So it is with some human 
poisons. You will find people who will 
make damaging judgments without 
knowing reasons or background for 
your actions--nor have they any right to 
such knowledge. There is another fault 
we, aS women, need to be conscious 
of--that of placement. Harmony may 
not exist if, in our garden, placements 
are made just to crowd everything in. 
Some women spoil the whole garden be- 
cause in their eagerness to gain status 
for women, personalities are placed in 
positions because they are women 
rather than because that is their right- 
ful place in the pattern. Existence must 
be justified by production. 

Notice this lovely Solomon’s Seal! 


This graceful plant is generally found 
growing on wooded hillsides and occa- 
sionally in thickets. You may find it 
any time during April through midsum- 
mer. You know it by its long and smooth 
green stem which has the leaves arrang- 
ed alternately the whole length of it. 
The leaves become smaller and smaller 
as you follow them toward the end. 
They each clasp the stem and are point- 
ed, of an oblong-ovate form, being of a 
light-green color. Hanging by delicate 
little stems, you will find a pair of 
beautiful small flowers dangling 
from the stem where each leaf is 
attached. Each flower is of a cylindrical 
form, somewhat bell-shaped near its 
free edge, and of a yellowish color, 
frequently tinged with green. The plant 
is an extremely attractive and graceful 
one withal. 

The Solomon’s Seal gets its name 
from the characteristics of its root. The 
root is a big one, many jointed and 
thick. As the plants wither and die 
from year to year, each one leaves a 
scar on this root-stock which resembles 
a sort of seal, hence the name of the 
plant. By counting these scars you may 
tell the age of the plant. When summer 
is pretty well along, the flowers are 
followed by little round, green berries, 
which afterward turn bluish-black; and 


of course, each swings on its little stem 


as the flowers did before them. Late in 
autumn the leaves of Solomon’s Seal 
turn a very beautiful tan color, and 
should its double row of black berries 
still be suspended from beneath the 
stem, they are still lovely when 
taken from their natural habitats 
and used in decorative flower ar- 
rangements. What long lives they 
live! And how beautifully they occupy 
each phase of their existence! We 
can learn much from. the Solomon’s 
Seal! 

But there isn’t time to tell to you all, 
nor do | know even the beginnings of 
life within our woods. With each day’s 
growth with each season’s Change, 
there is something strange or lovely 
that compels us to search for identi- 
fications and ecologies. How like unto 
our classes. In each we find a new type 
of person, a personality different from 
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the patterns we have known so well, 
compelling us to search our knowledges 
and psychologies to find ways to make 
her growth better and more secure. 


You will say, “But who can | be? Just 
one of many in a huge woods.” Say not 
so. Many of our friends have been 
taken to a particular spot in our woods 
to see one small glory of the time. In 
the system where you will find your- 
self, if your adminstration is good, they 
will say of you to others, “Come see 
this glorious thing being done here.” 
Sometimes the whole character of your 
woods becomes noted far and wide be- 
cause of the excellent growth existing 
there. 


You will pardon my sharing with you 
the very personal place | love most; but 


this is the time we the faculty women 
of Indiana State Teachers College, wish 
to share with you, our senior women, 
our very personal interest. We welcome 
you this morning to the ranks of 
alumni. You, as the flowers belong to 
the woods where they grow, are Indi- 
ana State. In whatever woods you may 
transplant your roots (and some of that 
root will forever remain here, for of 
such are traditions molded) may you 
find soil, rich and fertile for your 
growth; may find gracious skies and 
gentle rains. For the short moments in 
the eons of time that you sojourn there, 
make the most of your life and may it 
be forever lovely. 

As we leave our woods, Emerson 
must have felt the same spirt when he 
said, “In the woods, a man casts off his 


The Next Seventeen Minutes 


“For perhaps one half of the long 
span of earth history, the planet Earth 
lay barren and lifeless under its canopy 
of air. The waters of its oceans rose 
and fell with the pulse of the sun and 
moon and stirred with the respiration 
of the winds. But in them no living 
thing moved. Above them the great con- 
tinental platforms loomed rocky and 
bleak, as devoid of green as the land- 
scapes of the airless moon. 


Then at some indeterminate point... 
some say two billion years ago... the 
entity called life miraculously appeared 
..-All that can be said is that through 
some agency certain giant molecules ac- 
quired the ability to duplicate them- 
selves... From such shadowy begin- 
nings there emerged the wondrous pro- 
cession of living things... flying, 
swimming, crawling and ambulatory 
creatures that have moved across the 
face of the planet down eons of terres- 
trial time... 

Man has ever questioned where he 
came from... how he achieved his pre- 
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Harry E. Elder 


Registrar, Indiana State Teachers College 


sent eminence at the apex of the animal 
kingdom." 


Anthropologists believe that the en- 


tire life of man on earth has been in the 
neighborhood of 500,000 years. If this 
is even approximately true, the time 
from the invention of writing to the in- 
vention of the radio would be only 
about seventeen minutes. In other 
words, the time since the invention of 
writing about 6,000 years ago to the 
time man has been on earth is as a 
period of seventeen minutes is to twen- 
ty-four hours. During these last seven- 
teen minutes certain meager and inade- 
quate records have been kept from 
which we of 1955 learn something of 
the menaces and problems which have 
threatened to halt or even to reverse 
the progress of the human race. Re- 
peatedly, regresssion, rather than pro- 


1’The World We Live In,” Part V., 
Two Billion Years of Evolution,Life, 
September 7, 1953. 


years, as the snake his slough, and, a 
what period soever of life, is always a 
child. In the woods is perpetual youth, 
Within these plantations of God a deco. 
rum and sanctity reign, a perennial fes. 
tival is dressed, and the guest sees not 
how he should tire of them in a thoy. 
sand years. In the woods, we return to 
reason and to faith.” 


May | leave you now, with the words 
of William Lloyd, ‘There is but one vir. 
tue! to help human beings to free and 
beautiful life; but one sin: to do them 
indifferent or cruel hurt; the love of 
humanity is the whole of morality. This 
is Goodness, this is Humanism, this is 
the Social Conscience.” 


Thank you for coming to be with us 
this morning. 


gression, has been the trend. With the 
death of Aristotle in 322 B.C. the great 
period in the history of early Greece 
was at an end; the rise and fall of the 
Roman empire followed in a few brief 
centuries; the “dark age’’ from about 
500 A.D. to about 1000 A.D.—a period 
of confusion and decline into semi- 
barbarism—was another temporary 
halting in the progress of mankind. 
Historians have recorded other stop- 
pages or reversals in social progress 
which have occurred in the remote 
past. It is our primary purpose, how- 
ever, to consider some of the problems 
and challenges of our own century. 
Edward M. East,” about three decades 
ago, contended that the world was con- 
fronting the ‘fulfillment of the Mal- 
thusian prediction here and now.” The 
theorem was not new; it had been 
treated by various thinkers from Plato 
to the eighteenth century and was 
demonstrated statstically by Malthus 
before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Professor East had three good 


“Edward M. Mast, Mankind at the Cross- 
roads, (New York: Scribners Publishing 
Company, 1923.) 
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reasons for his views: (1) Quantitative 
data pertinent to the problem had be- 
come available only in the early part 
of our own century when bookkeeping 
on a national or world scale had de- 
veloped to the place where matters of 
population could be judged “by know- 
ledge rather than by guess.” (2) Popu- 
laton had more than doubled since the 
time of Malthus when people could not 
become excited over the possibility of 
the “human reproductive instinct gain- 
ing a victory over the instinct for self- 
preservation; hence, the need for ‘a 
new survey.” (3) To many it seemed 
‘that the Neo-Malthusians, of the early 
‘00's were weakening a sound position 
by mere sentimental appeal unsupport- 
ed by evidence. Said East, “It is not a 
good business proposition to exaggerate 
the quality of high class goods.” In dis- 
cussing the ‘crossroads’ confronting 
the human race in 1923, Professor East 
gave the discussion a biological setting 
by placing man in his proper relation 
to the remainder of the animal kingdom. 
Evolution was stated to be more cer- 
tain than tomorrow’s sunrise and Dar- 
win’s generalization was considered to 
be “the greatest effort of the human 
mind.” 

While the methods of evolution 
could not be definitely stated, it seemed 
an indisputable fact that “mankind is 
not an assemblage of beings especially 
designed to rule creation. They came 
up out of the past, and they drag the 
past up wth them. Social proposals, 
political schemes, government policies, 
in which this fact is lost to sight are 
forever doomed to failure.’* 

The dominant animal instinct is that 
of survival of self-preservation. ‘‘Altru- 
ism can develop only so far as it does 
not run too far counter to individual- 
ism. Man will help his neighbor if in 
the long run he helps himself.’ 


How Man Will Help Himself 
There are numberless ways in which 
man may, and undoubtedly will help 


Is Earlier than You Think,’ Saturday 
Evening Post, November 23, 1946. 
‘East, loc. cit. 
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himself and his neighbors in the eternity 
which lies ahead. Among the methods 
the following may be significant: (1) 
Birth control—even to the point of de- 
creasing the population of the earth if 
or when necessary. (2) Take advantage 
of the fact that the earth’s climate is 
becoming warmer which will make it 
possible to raise food nearer the poles 
where none has been produced before. 
(3) Proper irrigation will add countless 
millions of productive acres to those 
now under cultivation; and through 
conservation practices millions of tons 
of good soil will be prevented from flow- 
ing into the oceans. De-salted ocean 
water, if necessary, could be piped to 
areas lacking in sufficient rainfall. (4) 
There is practically no limit to food 
available from sources, which up to 
1954, have been practically overlooked. 
Examples are: (a) Fish and other large 
marine animals. (b) Unlimited plant life 
on land and in the ocean almost un- 
touched up to the present time. (5) Even 
though the ignorance of mankind is still 
so unbelievably vast that the most elite 
of us are still only children playing 
with pebbles on the shores of the sea 
of knowledge, we can begin to see oc- 
casional gleams of light penetrating the 
darkness. For the human race is still 
early in the morning of creation! 


The Challenge of our Time 

In the meantime what can our gener- 
ation contribute to the solution of the 
world’s problems and thereby improv- 
ing civilization? With the dropping of 
the atomic bomb in 1945 we completely 
and irrevocably ended one era of his- 
tory. For all eternity the atomic bomb 
or something even more deadly and 
devastating will be either a curse or a 
blessing to the human race. We have 
finally reached a stage in technological 
development in which it is conceiveable 
that one nation might destroy almost 
simultaneously and anonymously, with 
rocket bombs or other deadly projec- 
tiles, all major urban centers outside 
its own boundaries. Immediately after 
this demolition swarms of planes could 
destroy all rural populations outside of 
the criminal nation by the dissemina- 
tion of deadly disease germs. Such 


thoughts force the conclusion that the 
human species, if in the aggregate its 
leaders are able to circumvent its own 
extermination, must comprehend and 
accept the concept and the reality of 
One World—equal to the sum of all its 
parts. This means that through these 
same leaders all of humanity—before it 
is too late—must be led toward the 
achievement of these high goals: 

1. One human race with all of its inter- 
dependent segments conserved and de- 
veloped according to the inherent na- 
tive capacities of each individual. 


2. One world government with such 
powers and functions as may be uni- 
versally applied throughout the world. 


3. One language or other common med- 
ium of communication—such as pictures 
(including television.) 


4. One religion which recognizes and 
respects human, eternal, and universal 
values whenever and in whatever part 
of the world they may exist. 


5. One simplified calendar to standard- 
ize world record keeping and world 
planning. 

6. One monetary system to facilitate 
the exchange of goods and to stabilize 
values. 

7. One system of universal education 
which will give all youth in all parts 
of the world such information as will 
enable them to understand and appreci- 
ate each other. 

To achieve these ideals without los- 
ing the best we now have in the most 
progressive areas of the world is the 
challenge of this and every succeeding 
century. In the words of Philip Wylie: 
“Human brotherhood is not a dream 
but man’s last passionate necessity. 
It is as if God were tired of our filthy 
vanities and obscene wars, as if He 
had determined to force a choice to- 
day; as if He said,, ‘Here is the fact of 
your equality; either be honest or strip 
this earth | gave you as naked as the 
moon; either trust one another or add 
yourselves to the incandescent sun; 
ether be wise or die—all of you’.’’® 

This challenge could be faced success- 


‘Wylie, Philip. (Publication Unknown) 
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fully by nations and individuals in our 
time and, contrary to the pessimistic 
philosophy so frequently expressed to 
the effect that “it is later than we 
think”, it is much more reasonable and 
satisfying to believe with the biologist 
and the geologist that the opposite must 
be true. Instead of acting as if the hu- 


man race were to become extinct, 
would it not be more constructive and 
reasonable to believe that we are just 
now getting out of the habit of ‘’hang- 
ing by our tails’ and that at some time 
in the future we shall know how fo live 
peaceably and helpful together? Yes, the 
human species has been continuously 


Needed: Storytellers! 


Ruth Butts Nees 


Assistant Professor of Speecn, Indiana State Teachers College 


“Storyteller, greatest giver, not of 
gifts, but gifts to share, 

Holding up a world of beauty, so 
that all may call it fair, 

Storyteller, | salute you, never 
waver in the quest, 

Once a Nazarene proclaimed it 
to a world forever blest.*! 


The story telling impulse is as old 
as the races. Since the beginning of time 
Storytellers have told tales. A story- 
teller in a modern school’s library or 
classroom is the most popular of human 
beings. Everybody loves a story! Have 
you noted how quickly wandering at- 
tention is regained when a speaker 
says, “Oh, that reminds me of a story!” 
or ‘I’m going to tell you a story!’’ These 
expressions are magic attention-getters 
of one individual or of thousands. And 
of course, no audience is quite so re- 
ceptive to a storyteller or a storyreader 
as the child audience. Children have an 
inherent love for stories. That is why 
the students who are majoring in ele- 
mentary education at Indiana State 
Teachers College are asked to take the 
course in Storytelling. As a part of the 
requirements for this course each stu- 
dent must tell stories at the Laboratory 
School. Miss Elizabeth Weller, the li- 
brarian, has worked out a schedule of 
story hours. 

The classroom groups come to the 


IRuth Burschman, “‘Installation for a Story 
League,’ Story Art Magazine, (March-April, 
1950), 14. 
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library at their scheduled time under the 
Supervision of their teacher and a stu- 
dent teacher. Miss Weller asks the chil- 
dren to be seated in the medium-sized 
chairs that are arranged in four semi- 
circular rows. She then introduces the 
Storyteller who seats herself in the 
chair in front of and in the center of 
the semi-circle of children. The story- 
teller tells her story. When she has fin- 
ished, the children sometimes ask ques- 
tions about the story, talk about certain 
characters in the story, or relate some 
experience that it has brought to mind; 
someone always thanks the storyteller 
for coming. Many times the classroom 
teacher uses the story as motivation 
for talks, for creative art, creative 
writing, or creative drama when they 
have returned to their classroom. 

The type of story chosen for telling 
depends upon, first of all, the grade 
level of the child group. Many times it 
is a Story that correlates with a unit of 
study that the teacher is teaching. Al- 
ways there is an effort to choose stories 
that help in meeting the developmental 
needs of at least the average members 
of the group. And always the interests 
of the group are considered. 

The storyteller has taken into con- 
sideration her own personality before 
choosing a story. If she has a light, 
rather high pitched speaking voice she 
does not attempt to tell a fairy tale 
that has descriptions of magnificent 
castle throne rooms, and as the leading 
character a majestic, dignified, com- 
manding king. She can better tell a 
story about elves or smail animals or 


“at the crossroads” for 500,000 y 
more years, but--although hesitating) 
at times--it has maintained its. gradyg 
ascent on the long road toward civil 
zation; during the next seventeen mir, 
utes-or 6000 years-mankind will yp, 
doubtedly continue its upward surge 
a rate equal to or greater than that 9 
the last sixty centuries. 


about small children lost in a wood. 
If she has a meager sense of humor sh 
does not attempt to tell a nonsens 
story. If she does not have a very ey. 
pressive face she tells stories only ty 
those children who are old enough ty 
be interested in hearing informative 
material that will hold their attention 
without projection by an animated 
expressive face. | 


The story chosen is one that can be 
adapted for effective telling if neces 
sary. As a general rule long descriptive 
introductory passages about the setting 
are cut to the bare essentials and some 
character or action is introduced in the 
first sentence. According to Miss Carrie 
Rasmussen in her book Speech Methods 
in the Elementary School, “The story 
must begin with a bang. The hero must! 
be brought on at once. ‘There was once 
a boy named Tom Sawyer. He was in 
book written by Mark Twain. | will tell 
you the chapter about painting the 
fence’ ’.* Then the plot should be de 
veloped in a logical sequence of events. 
No subsidiary plots should interfere 
with the main plot. Sometimes it is 
necessary for the storyteller to cut and 
to reorganize the story that employs 
the element of supense. If is necessary 


in the oral rendition to keep the sus- 
pense mounting until the climax is” 
reached, for suspense is one of the 


greatest inducements to concentrated 
attention in child listeners. 


Carolyn Bailey in her book For the 
Storyteller has said that ‘the surest 
way of educating a child is through an 


“Carrie Rasmussen, Speech Methods in 
the Elementary School, New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1949, p. 115. 
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appeal to his senses.” lf the written 
story does not emphasize the sensory 
appeals, perhaps the storyteller can 
adapt it so that it does. 

We now know that direct address is 
much more appealing to child listeners 
than indirect. They love dialogue, with 
the storyteller suggesting the characters 
by slight characterizations—perhaps on- 
ly a slight change in voice pitch, or a 


change in rate of speaking, or a change 


of facial expression. Individual story- 
tellers will suggest characterizations in 
their own individual ways, depending on 
their own personality. 

Educators for many years have di- 
vided the literary appreciation of chil- 
dren into four (flexible) periods. Since, 
it seems to me, these periods of appreci- 
ation coincide with the developmental 
needs of children at different levels of 
growth, the storyteller who is a careful 
and informed selector of stories can 
be a dynamic force in the child develop- 
mental programs of today’s best schools. 
The four periods of literary apprecia- 
tion are the rhythmic, the imaginative, 
the heroic, and the romantic periods. 

Mrs. Annis Duff and May Hill Ar- 
buthnot believe in reciting lyric lines 
from such writers as Shakespeare, Wil- 
liam Blake, Christina Rossetti, and Sam- 
vel Coleridge to the two-year-old child. 
These two authorities in the field of 
children’s literature believe that the 
two-year-olds enjoy the smooth flow of 
words and the rhythm. This must have 
been the belief of those educators who 
gave the first period of literary appreci- 
ation the title ‘rhythmic period.” How- 
ever, in choosing stories for this period 
it is necessary that the story not only 
have rhythm, but that the concepts are 
within the appreciation of the children 
from three to six years of age. These 
children are limited in experience; there- 
fore, the storyteller must choose stories 
that have people, situations, animals, 
and objects that are within the interest 
range and the comprehension of the 
group. They have for the most part had 


‘Carolyn Bailey, For the Storyteller, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Milton Brad- 
ley Company, 1914, p. 36. 
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few contacts outside their homes and 
their small communities. Necessarily 
then, the child is a resticted realist in 
his appreciation; so he wants the char- 
acters in his story to be other children 
of his own age, or a mother and father, 
Or a postman, or a milkman, of a police- 
man, or a grocer, or a barber. And oh, 
how he loves animals as characters! 
However, these animals must have char- 
acteristics of human beings. Most of 
them talk as human beings do instead 
of using their natural calls or sounds. 
They live in houses instead of in their 
natural habitats. Recall that Papa Bear, 
Mama Bear, and Little Baby Bear lived 
in a house, sat in chairs, drank soup 
from soup bowls, and slept in beds just 
as children and their families do. 

These children also love stories about 
vehicies that go. Many times you've 
seen the three, four, or five-year-old 
riding his tricycle rapidly down the 
sidewalk as he made the “berereeeeerr, 
breeeeerr, sound through 
vibrating lips. He isn’t riding an ordinary 
tricycle; he’s driving an ambulance, or 
an automobile, or a taxi cab, or a semi- 
trailer truck, or a bus, or even an aero- 
plane! And he loves stories about these 
transportation vehicles; however, they 
too have human characteristics and hu- 
man feelings. “Little Toot’ for instance, 
was a gay, funloving little tugboat at 
first, but suddenly he awakened to a 
human-like sense of responsibility when 
a big ocean liner needed help. “The Little 
Engine That Could’ keeps telling him- 
self “I think | can, | think | can,” as he 
desperately tries to pull his overloaded 
cars of Christmas gifts over the moun- 
tain so that the children there will have 
their gifts on Christmas Eve. He is a 
little engine with a human desire to 
have all children happy at Christmas 
time. These characters, in these situa- 
tions, with these thoughts, are within 
the understanding and emotional apprec- 
iation of the small children. And un- 
consciously the child listeners are learn- 
ing a great deal about acceptable human 
behavior. 

Another requirement of the rhythmic 
period is repetition—repetition of words, 
repetition of episodes. Much of the story 
rhythm comes through the repetition. 


Repeated expressions such as “‘roly-poly, 
pell-mell, tumble-bumble” from “The 
Pokey Little Puppy; names such as 
“Goody Poody, Manny Panny, Henny 
Penny, Cocy Locky, Ducky Lucky, Goosey 
Poosey, and Gander Pander from “The 
Pancake,’ and repeated episodes such 
as the First Little Pig building a house 
of straw, the Second Little Pig building 
a house of sticks, and the Third Little 
Pig building a house of bricks, and the 
Big Bad Wolf huffing and puffing at each 
house—all of these repetitions delight 
the small children. Another type of rep- 
etition and rhythm that enthralls them 
is the simple verse within a story. An 
example is that from Wanda Gag’s 
“Millions of Cats:”’ 

“Cats here, cats there, 

Cats and kittens everywhere, 

Hundreds of cats, thousands of cats, 

Millions and billions and trillions of 

cats.” 

Due to the fact that most stories for 
the rhythmic period do have repetition, 
memorization is not difficult and not 
much time is needed for preparation 
by the storyteller provided she is able 
to summon concentration. | feel that the 
told story is more effective than the 
read story for the small children if the 
Storyteller does have expression and 
animation. However, the teacher of ele- 
mentary children who loves to use stor- 
ies probably finds so many demands up- 
on her that she feels she does not have 
time for preparation for telling. Most 
certainly it is permissible for her to read 
the story, but she should show the pic- 
tures as she reads. Many writers of to- 
day’s children’s books are illustrating 
their own books, or are having them 
illustrated by such experts that it seems 
the picture should be shown even if the 
Story is told. Let me relate what exact- 
ing demands Robert McCloskey made 
upon himself when he illustrated his 
own Caldecott Medal winning Make 
Way for Ducklings. When an art student 
in Boston several years before writing 
and illustrating this story, Mr. McClos- 
key had observed ducks crossing the 
highway going to and from the park. 
Now, the streets were so heavily traf- 
ficked that he knew the ducks must 
be having a very difficult time getting 
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across. A story idea of a family of mal- 
lard ducks took shape in his mind. 
When he was ready to illustrate, he 
realized that he knew almost nothing 
about mallards. He spent days in the 
Museum of Natural History situdying 
stuffed mallards. He went to Cornell 
University and studied the wings, and 
how the feathers grew, and their colors 
and textures. Then he returned to New 
York and bought four mallards, took 
them to his apartment, and for weeks 
made sketches of them. Next he went 
to Boston and drew parks, bridges, 
fences, streets, shops—everything he 
needed for his book. He returned to his 
New York apartment with a half dozen 
baby ducklings and for days sketched 
ducklings. ‘At last he was ready to 
make the final pictures for his book. 
And then his long, careful painstaking 
work paid off. When he made a wing, 
or a bill, or an eye, he knew it was 
right; it could belong to no kind of 
duck except a mallard. It was a fine 
feeling to know that what you drew 
was right.”’ So you see, it was not an 
easy task to make Mr. and Mrs. Mallard 
Mack, Nack, Pack, and Quack “'| 
Mack, Nack, Pack, and Quack “‘look 
as if they had just stopped for a 
while in the pages of this book before 
going back to their customary haunts 
around the lake.’’* Perhaps the story- 
teller should show the pictures before 
she tells the story, or perhaps after 
she has told it. 

Carolyn Baily suggests that the story 
from Swedish folk lore ‘The Cap That 
Mother Made’ is one excellent story 
to bridge the transition from the rhyth- 
mic period to the imaginative or fairy 


tale period. Anders, the little hero of 


the story, is introduced to a new imag- 
inative world of palaces and kings only 
briefly. Most of the story is concerned 
with his mother, his home, and the 
people he knows. 

“Fairy tales do satisfy deep human 
needs, particularly the needs for se- 


‘Elizabeth Rider Montgomery, The Story 
Behind Modern Books, New York; Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1949, p. 35. 

“Ibid, p. 41. 
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curity and achievement. . . For both 
children and adults material comforts 
may become the chief symbols of se- 
curity. The old fairy tales were told by 
peoples who seldom had enough to eat 
or to keep them warm. So their tales are 
full of brightly burning fires, sump- 
tuous feasts, rich clothes, glittering 
jewels, and splendid palaces. These are 
man’s age-old symbols of security.’ 
It is, therefore, not unnatural that a sev- 
en, eight, or nine-year-old child would 
be impressed with fairy tales. | do feel 
that we should include in the period of 
imaginative literature all that Mrs. An- 
nis Duff includes: “It includes along 
with the literature of pixies and elves 
and leprechauns, all stories that have 
the element of magic, of enchantment, 
of unseen forces governing the course 
of events. It includes the folk tales 
that were devised by our far-off ancest- 
ors, people without benefit of science 
and theology to explain the source of 
life, the nature of the universe, the 
vagaries of the elements, and the com- 
plexities of the human animal. It in- 
cludes, further, stories of imagination 
and fantasy written in modern times.’’* 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
“Cinderella,” “Briar Rose,” ‘‘Rumple- 
stiltskin’’ “The Princess Who Could Not 
Cry’’—all of these are favorites of this 
imaginative period. Anne Thaxter Eaton 
in her book Reading With Children lists 
nine values that a child derives from 
hearing fairy tales read or told. 

First, fairy tales cultivate the imag 
ination, which is a crying need today 
for both the world and the individual. 

Second, fairy tales broaden a child’s 
mental horizon. 

Third, fairy tales deepen a child’s 
emotional experience. He thrills with 
pride over the achievement of Jack 
the Giant-Killer, holds his breath in 
Suspense until the last mantle is thrown 
over the eleventh swan brother, shud- 
ders with delicious terror at the witch 


Hill Arbuthnot, Children and 
Books, Chicago; Scott, Foresman and 
Company, copyright 1947, p. 203. 
‘Annis Duff, Bequest of Wings, New 
York, The Viking Press, 1950, p. 171. 


luring Hansel and Gretal into her ginger. 
bread house—and, as a result, is more 
sensitive all his life to the call of brave 
romance wherever he may find it. 

Fourth, fairy tales satisfy a child's 
need for self-expression. . . In the fairy 
tale he identifies himself with the hero 
and at once he can cross mountains 
with seven-league boots, overcome the 
giants, and slay fire-breathing dragons. 

Fifth, fairy tales cultivate a sense of 
humor. 

Sixth, fairy tales, without sermoniz. 
ing, supply a very efficacious moral 
training. 

Seventh, fairy tales correct certain 
unfortunate tendencies in modern life. 

Eighth, fairy tales are invaluable as 
a preparation for an appreciation of 
literature in later life. 

Ninth, fairy tales offer. . . an op 
portunity to absorb the atmosphere 
and flavor of other countries.* 

At this fairy tale age some children 
also enjoy stories about real animals, 
both pets and wild animals; and they 
enjoy some realistic stories of every- 
day adventures of children. For instance, 
Pelle is a little boy who lives in Sweden, 
and he has a beloved pet lamb. He 
needed a new suit, so the lamb was 
sheared. It was necessary for Pelle to 


.obtain the cooperation of many people 


for carding the wool, spinning the yarn, 
dyeing the yarn, weaving the cloth, and 
finally making the suit. He repaid each 
worker by doing some work for each of 
them. Pelle was a polite boy, and child 
listeners would undoubtedly appreciate 
his politeness and his cooperative spirit, 
and they would be happy for Pelle when 
his new suit was finished. 

The story of Lentil by Robert McClos- 
key also is appealing to seven and eight- 
year olds. Lentil is a typical American 
boy living in a typical small Midwestern 
town. He overcomes many difficulties to 
gain the great feeling of achievement 
which is so satisfying to children or to 
adults. 

Girls usually retain their love for the 


‘Anne Thaxter Eaton, Reading With Chil- 
dren, New York, The Viking Press, 1949, 
pp. 69-72. 
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imaginative tales for a few years, but 
boys nine-year-old are definitely ready 
for realistic stories again. They are in 
the heroic period of literary apprecia- 
tion. They desire stories with much 
exciting action, danger, conflict, and 
physical prowess. “The Knights of the 
Silver Shield,” which glorifies spiritual 
courage; “How Arthur became King,” 
“The Boy Knight of Reims,” “The Odys- 
sey,” “Robin Hood Stories,” “The Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice,’ “Tom Sawyer,” 
and “Johnny Tremaine,’’—these are all 
stories to satisfy the nine-year-old and 
older boys. These are stories that, when 
well told, will satisfy the need of these 
young boys for action and excitement. 
They become the worthwhile hero of 
these tales, thus living vicariously the 
many satisfying experiences of the 
stories. 

Some of the stories that both girls 
and boys from nine to twelve enjoy are 
“Many Moons,” ‘‘Mary Poppins,” ‘The 
Marvelous Pitcher,’’ and ‘Arachne.’ 

The last, the romantic age, embraces 
idealism, patriotism, chivalry. The 
youngsters of this period enjoy a great 
deal of pagentry. They admire courage 
and loyalty in individuals. They want 
romantic tales of adventure and some 
love stories, but only love stories of a 
wholesome tone. They are ready now 
for biography. Not always do they want 
factual biographies, but usually fiction- 
alized biography or biographical fic- 
tion. Biographies of Benjamin Franklin, 
Paul Revere, George Washington, Thom- 
as Jefferson, Abe Lincoln, Davy Crockett, 
Daniel Boone, Florence Nightingale, 
Queen Victoria, and Louisa Mae Alcott, 
when told by a capable stroyteller or 
read by a capable reader, cannot fail 
to help the youth of our schools under- 
stand himself and his fellowmen. 


Observations 

1. Children respond best to the oral 
Story interpreter who has a deep love 
for the story she is interpreting, be- 
cause there is then animation in her 
vocal and bodily expression. Even her 
eyes sparkle if she sincerely enjoys the 
Story. 

2. Children enjoy having the interpre- 
fer suggest by vocal changes and occa- 
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sionally some bodily action (at least 
changes in facial expression) the various 
characters in the story. 

3. Children enjoy the interpreter who 
so vividly visualizes in her mind’s eye 
the scenes and situations that she can 
make her listeners visualize clearly too. 
For instance, when telling “Millions of 
Cats’ one teller made every child in the 
first grade visualize “Cats here, cats 
there, cats and kittens everywhere, 
etc.” by letting her eyes sweep over 
the whole classroom which had become 
for everyone an imaginary mountain 
covered with cats and kittens, Her voice, 
too, expressed the wonder, the awe, the 
excitement of the little old man, who 
had come searching for one cat and 
had found so many, many cats. 

4. Primary and intermediate grade 
children like to see the pictures of the 
over-sized, well illustrated books as 
the story is read to them. We have 
learned that the best way to hold the 
book while reading or telling the story 
is to hold it in the left hand and at the 
left side. Hold it down about midway 
between the shoulder and the hip, 
and out about twelve inches from the 
body. In this position the teller’s or 
reader’s right hand is free to turn the 
pages, to point with the index finger 
to any center of interest she wishes 
to indicate, and she can see the words 
and pictures herself. Each child in the 
listening group can see the pictures 
easily, for the book is high enough that 
all eyes can see if. 

5. Children enjoy a few gestures; 
however, the gesture must be meaning- 
ful and must explain or expand the 
meaning of the words. How let-down the 
children of the second grade were when 
a storyteller of ‘The Little Pig With 
the Straight Tail’ spoke of the big-g-g 
red truck that came to the farm to get 
the pigs. Her tone coloring of “‘big-g-9” 
indicated that is was a huge semi- 
trailer truck; but her finger gestures 
indicated that it was only twelve inches 
long. 

6. Children enjoy vocal and hand 
sound effects. A college senior telling 
“The Three Billy Goats Gruff’ to the 
second graders was seated in front of 
the semi-circular group. Each time a 


Billy Goat Gruff went “‘trip-trap, trip- 
trap” across the bridge, the storyteller, 
with open palms, trip-trapped” against 
his thighs. By the time the Third Billy 
Goat Gruff “‘trip-trapped’ upon the 
dridge, every child in that listening 
group was a Billy Goat “trip-trapping”’ 
with the storyteller. How they did enjoy 
it! 

The very popular professional story- 
teller, Bill Martin, uses gestures very 
effectively. In telling his own story 
about a train named “Smokey Pokey” 
he told how Smokey Pokey and another 
train approached each other head-on. 
The hand of his right arm became Smo- 
key Pokey and the hand of his left arm 
was the other train in his gesture, and 
excitement ran high in his child audi- 
ence as the two hands began to ap- 
proach each other in a narrowing cir- 
cle as he told about them puffing head- 
on toward each other. In telling a story 
about a puppy that was given to a little 
boy for Christmas, Mr. Martin picked 
up the imaginary puppy up in his arms 
and stroked his imaginary head so lov- 
ingly that no child in that audience 
doubted that that was the way all chil- 
dren should love and handle their pets. 


What storytelling can do for the 
college student: 

1. “Language expression does affect 
the individual’s development and ad- 
justment.’” And | believe this to be 
true even if the material is written by 
others. 

2. Storytelling gives the prospective 
teacher an opportunity to learn about 
children. She learns of their interests 
and their responses. She iearns effec- 
tive methods of gaining and holding 
their attention. 

3. She gains that wonderful feeling 
of achievement when she has told a 
story well and received an inspiring 
response from a wonderful audience— 
children. 

4. She learns to love children. She 
learns whether she really desires to 
teach children. 


in Modern Edvu- 
Heath and Com- 


*Paul Witty, Reading 
cation, Boston, D. C. 
pany, 1949. 
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5. She learns good mental attitudes 
toward audiences. 

6. She learns that she can teach 
through stories. She learns that stories 
from Laura Wilder’s books can give 
children a sense of security. She learns 
that Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tremaine 
well told can bring about an under- 
standing, a sympathetic understanding, 
of the frustrations of a _ physically 
handicapped youngster. 

7. Personality development is very 
often an outgrowth of storytelling. 
Poise and self-confidence are often re- 
sults. 
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points out that thinkers like Newton, 
Copernicus, Darwin, Einstien, etc., made 
their discoveries in a manner that 
defies explanation. Speaking about the 
Hindus, Chinese, Greeks, and Hebrews, 
Ulich says, “the language and imagi- | 
nation of these peoples seem to be be- 
yond the understanding of many a ‘sci- 
entifically,’ or ‘operationally’* trained 
modern man;*’ also that “the extension 
of personality beyond itself, or the tran- 
scendent character of all human life is 


‘The term, operationally refers to 
operational philosphy. This type of phil . 
osophy is in most respects similar to 
logical positivism; also to pragmatism 
as expounded by William James and 
John Dewey. Also, it is closely allied 
with the science of semantics. This ‘s 
not the place to explain operationalism - 
in detail. For futher information, see 
Anatol Rapoport’s Operational Philoso 
phy, Harper, 1953. | 
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an indispensable requisite of civiliza- 
tion; that one should learn that life is 
pluralistic and multidimensional, a mix- 
ture of rational and irrational factors, 
a continual surprise which can never be 
mastered by mere expertship, but in the 
most fortunate cases by wisdom.” 


The author’s whole theory of second- 
ary education is erected on the founda- 
tion principle that the common denomi- 
nator of various curricula should be 
emotion, not intellect. Culture, he says, 
is what remains after one has forgotten 
what he has learned. The fundamental 
problem is how to combine the opposing 
notions of differentiation (quality) and 
equality (of opportunity). Regarding this 
“essential challenge in the educational 
situation of democracy,’ he asserts, ‘we 
will never be able to cut the Gordian 
knot completely, but nothing will pre- 
vent us more from approximating the 
goal than complacency, fear of criticism, 
and lack of courage.” For our needs he 
rejects European systems as models for 
imitation. To date we have not done a 
good job on either differentiation or 
equalization. In the case of the academic 
group we have overemphasized intellec- 
tual training, while in case of those who 
remain in school only until the compul- 
sory school law releases them, we give 
them poor preparation for life. So says 
the author. 


On the basis of all the considerations 
set forth above, Ulich proceeds to give 
a blue print of “the school of the fu- 
ture.” He feels that in most schools to- 
day, “there exists such a degree of in- 
spirational pauperism, that the feelings 
live in slum conditions wheras the in- 
tellect is overfed.’’ Therefore, the com- 
mon aim for all students would be edu- 
cation of the emotions. To achieve this 
there would be a large central Commu- 
nity House, in which there would be a 
chapel, art gallery, music hall, dramatic 
hall, and general library. In close prox- 
imity would be gymnasiums and playing 
fields. Here students would develop 
ideals, appreciation, sportsmanship, and 
many other emotional traits. 


For achieving the differentiated goals, 
the student body would be divided into 
five seperate groups, viz., humanists, 
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scientists, executives, artisans, and 
workers. Their classes would meet in 
separate houses. Each group would de- 
vote its time (outside of the emotional 
activities) primarily to its special field 
and secondary to the fields of the other 
groups. In all groups there would be a 
combination of theory and practical 
application. The humanists would study 
subjects commonly classed as human- 
ities. The scientists would study scien- 
tific subjects. The executives (those 
with talents in the direction of man- 
aging large-scale commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises) would be educated 
along appropriate lines. They would be 
expected, for example, to acquire ap- 
preciation of the need for producing 
‘merchandise of high quality. There 
would be would be some emphasis, but 
not too much, on various techiques (e.g., 
typing). The artisans would learn in 
workshops filled with the noise of tools 
and machines, but they would get a 
liberal education as well as vocational 
skills, because as Ulich points out, while 
it is obvious that a badly made cup- 
board shakes and squeaks, there is need 
to know that false ideas will ulimately 
cause a whole society to go to pieces. 
Manual work would also be a center 
from which to move into the sciences. 
The workers would engage in repair of 
buildings, gardening, care of lawns and 
flowers on the campus, etc. Every phys- 
ically able student would be required to 
spend some hours a week in useful 
practical work. This idea is not new; 
it goes back to Pestalozzi, the great 
Swiss reformer of the 18th century. 


The junior college should be a termi- 
nal institution, according to Ulich, and 
should attract more students than it 
now does (10 per cent of college enroll- 
ment). For the worker-group it should 
provide a good form of adult education. 
For those who become skilled workers, 
designers, artists, etc., there should be 
suitable courses. Also it might even aft- 
tract, to a limited extent, some from 
other groups. 


The whole plan would, of course, run 
into many practical difficulties. It would 
require an expensive plant when school 
units are now all but bankrupt in trying 


to build rapidly enough to meet the 
growing needs. We would have to con- 
tend aganst the deeply embedded belief 
that some subjects are more respectable 
than others. To make clear the truly 
democratic character of the plan would 
require some doing. Teachers would 


need a type of training planned for the 


requirements of the new plan. And last, 
but not least, the disease of inertia 
would have to be overcome. 


Usually the terms general and liberal 
education are used more or less synon- 
ymously, but Ulich makes an interesting 
distinction. The former is quantitative 
and leads to encylopedic knowledge (at 
least, we hope), while the latter is a 
matter of inner enrichment and _per- 
sonal responsibilities. 


At one point he asserts that ideal 
democracy does not require a college 
education for street cleaners, etc., but 
it does require that we have a school 
system that helps everyone to like what 
he can do, because he knows that there 
is some dignity and reward in all work 
performed with devotion. 


In the chapter on higher education 
the author also makes tradition-shatter- 
ing suggestions, in discussing the regu- 
lar college course and graduate work 
up to the doctor’s degree. This part | 
shall omit. Likewise, there are many 
other valuable ideas in the book, and 
to appreciate it fully, one must read it 
himself. 


School people who are confronted 
with immediate and pressing problems 
may feel that this book is entirely too 
idealistic. However, | consider it an im- 
portant book. There are plenty of prac- 
tical writers, but there are few Robert 
Ulichs. Without vision the people perish, 
this book enlarges educational vision. 


What should administrators and 
others who are responsible for building 
programs and curriculum making do 
about this plan? First, they should read 
the book in order to grasp the content 
more fully than | have stated it. Then, 
if they accept it as sound, they should 
act accordingly. It has been said that 
statesmanship is the art of the possible. 
The question is, What steps can be tak- 
en now in the direction of Ulich’s goal? 
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GRADUATE STUDY CURRICULA 
AT 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


GRADUATE STUDENTS MAY PREPARE FOR THE FOLLOWING CERTIFICATES AT INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 


Superintendent's Certificate 
® High School Principal's Certificate 
® Master Secondary School Teacher 
® Elementary School Principal’s Certificate 
Elementary Supervisors Certificate 


® Master Elementary School Teacher 


® Supervisor of Library Science and Teaching Materials 
ee Supervisor of Guidance Certificate 
Hearing Therapy Certificate . 
® Education of Mentally Retarded Certificate 
® Speech Correction Certificate 
® Supervisor in Psychology-School Psychometrist 
® Supervisor in Audio-Visual Materials Certificate 
7 ® Supervisor of Teachers-in-Training 


THE DEGREES CONFERRED ARE MASTER OF ARTS AND MASTER OF SCIENCE. IN COLLABORATION WITH THE INDIANA UNIVER- 
SITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION A JOINT DEGREE, DOCTOR OF EDUCATION IS OFFERED. 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION REGARDING GRADUATE STUDY, WRITE TO: 


Dr. Walter O. Shriner 

Director of Graduate Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
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SUMMER STUDY 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Workshops Short Courses Tours 


First Summer Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 15 
NUTRITION EDUCATION — SHORT JUNE 29-JULY 14 
CONTEMPORARY HOMES AND THEIR FURNISHINGS — SHORT COURSE JUNE 13-25 
PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES IN SUPERVISING STUDENT TEACHERS JUNE 14-JULY15 
JUNE 14-JULY 15 


Second Summer Term 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION WORKSHOP ae Pome. JULY 19-AUGUST 19 
WIND INSTRUMENT GUIDANCE — SHORT COURSE JULY 18-30 
SEMINAR IN PROBLEMS OF THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIRECTOR .............................. JULY 19-AUGUST 19 
AUGUST 8-20 
Tours 


Indiana State Teachers College will grant credit for the following study tours providing students register for credit from Indi- 
ana State Teachers College in advance of the trip. Whether or not credit can be applied on a specific major will depend on the 
approval of the College department from which the credit is requested. 


(Sponsored by Indiana University and Indiana State Teachers College) 


@ CONTEMPORARY THEATRE TRIP TO NEW YORK CITY (SPONSORED BY INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE) 
@ INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL STUDY TOURS (NATIONAL PROJECT) 
@ NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION TRAVEL STUDY TOURS 


WRITE TO HARRY E. ELDER, REGISTRAR, FOR A COMPLETE SCHEDULE OF SUMMER CLASSES. 
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